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Foreword 


It is entirely appropriate at this time to reveal the story of the 
typewriter for truly it is of legendary proportions. The catalyst for 
this telling was the introduction of the electronic typewriter in the 
late 1970’s. With that development the typewriter as we knew it 
changed its basic nature forever. No longer would it be a pulley- 
and-gear mechanical device, or a machine electrically power- 
driven. It would forever after belong to the family of computers, its 
branch of the family tree being the text-editing or word processing 
section. 

The computerization of the typewriter leaves in its wake a 
history that, once revealed, shows the profound effect the type- 
writer has had, not only on the business world, but on the social 
fabric of society as well. Its impact was real and significant. 
Women found their way in business to “the front office” by 
mastering the keyboard; the mechanical age accelerated in intensity 
by utilizing the typewriter as its tool for communication; personal 
use of home typewriters affected family life and the education of 
America’s youth. 

But the telling itself is most difficult, since to weave the history 
of a machine into a social continuum is no easy task. 

Panasonic Industrial Company is thus grateful for the contribu- 
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tions to this book made by typewriter historian, Mr. Donald 
Sutherland, of Staten Island, New York, who also maintains one of 
the largest and most complete typewriter collections individually 
owned in the United States. His view, supported by the parapher- 
nalia of this history—posters, books, photos, etc.—plus the unpub- 
lished oral history generously provided him by typewriter histor- 
ian Mr. B. A. Engel, was most critical in the interpretation of this 
legendary tale. 

Panasonic Industrial Company is duly proud of being part of this 
great story of the typewriter. With the successful introduction of 
the Model KX-E701 and KX-E708 Panasonic Electronic Type- 
writers in 1983, Panasonic Industrial Company helped create a 
new high level of communications efficiency, and set forth the 
beginnings of a new chapter in the legend of the typewriter—the 
typewriter in the Age of Electronics. 

The great many people at Panasonic Industrial Company and its 
manufacturing partner, Kyushu Matsushita Electric Company, 
Ltd., of Japan, who were responsible for this successful product 
development and launch are too numerous to mention in a brief 
introduction such as this. Thus we wish to express our deepest 
appreciation and thanks to all of those dedicated loyal members in 
engineering, manufacturing, marketing and product development 
who turned the “idea” of a great electronic typewriter into reality. 

But mostly, we would like to thank three individuals whose 
combined efforts actually gave life and leadership to the growth of 
the Panasonic Electronic Typewriter line: Mr. Ken Kurahashi, 
President of Panasonic Industrial Company, who chose to invest in 
this project for its potential to contribute significantly to the 
American business community; Mr. Hiroji Aonuma, President of 
Kyushu Matsushita Electric Company, Ltd., who encouraged his 
staff in R & D, Engineering and Manufacturing to develop the most 
functional high-quality typewriter in the world; and Mr. Koichiro 
(Joe) Kurita, General Manager of Panasonic Industrial Company’s 
Office Systems Division in the United States, who directed the 
marketing effort and made the Panasonic Electronic Typewriter a 
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nationally available product at price/performance levels previously 
unattainable in the industry. 

This brief trek through history is augmented by the display of 
Panasonic’s own collection of antique typewriters, as well as others 
from private collections. Visitors to Panasonic Industrial Company 
Executive Offices in Secaucus, New Jersey, are welcome to view 
our private collection. 

To all who participated in the publication of THE TYPE- 
WRITER LEGEND, we offer our final note of thanks. 


Frank T. Masi 
Editor 


Secaucus, New Jersey 
January, 1985 


Speaking of typewriters, 
did you know that... 


.. . the least expensive typewriter, produced in the late 
1800’s, cost only $1, and was appropriately named, The 
Dollar Typewriter? 


. . a chapter in a hard-cover book, The Story of the 
Typewriter, published in 1923, was titled: “How Women 
Achieved Economic Emancipation Through The Writing 
Machine?” 


. . . the first electric typewriter, utilizing a typewheel 
printhead, was introduced in 1902? 


. .. the smallest portable typewriter, The Junior, was 
invented in 1907, was the size of a large harmonica, and 
could fit inside an overcoat pocket? 


. . early sales promotion efforts for typewriters hailed it as 
a cure for “pen paralysis” and “curvature of the spine” for 
editors and writers? 


. . . Since the invention of the typewriter, almost 400 
different brands have been made? 


. . early models, decorated with clusters of flowers and 
pretty ladies, were advertised as “a piece of furniture... a 
complement to any parlor?” 


. .an American, John Jones, was the first to attempt mass 
manufacture of the typewriter, and that after he had made 
130 in 1852, his factory burned down? 


. . . there was buying resistance to the first typewriters, 
because poor spellers could no longer hide their ignorance 
by using slovenly handwriting? 
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Coming Full 
Circle 


Everybody knows what a typewriter is, and almost 
everybody uses one. The typewriter is such a familiar appliance 
that people take it for granted without thinking about where it 
came from, how it developed, and the effect it has had upon the 
modern world. Yet the typewriter did come from somewhere, and 
the changes it set in motion were monumental. This commonplace 
utility has become much more than the simple “machine to super- 
sede the pen” that its inventors sought to produce. The legend of 
the typewriter reveals many surprising facts of history over the past 
century. Your obedient servant, the typewriter, like any discreet 
employee, has a colorful history it has kept to itself. 

This is an especially appropriate time for the typewriter’s story to 
be told. Although the world today is very different from the one 
the first typewriter entered, both eras find society in the midst of 
transition—a transition so massive and pervasive that it really 
should be called a revolution. This upheaval is in the technological 
environment, which affects us in some ways that are obvious and in 
others that aren’t as obvious. 

We all understand the difference between hopping onto a horse 
and galloping down the trail, and sliding into an automobile and 
cruising down the Interstate. But technology influences more than 
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the way we get around. It also influences the way we interpret 
events, the values we respect, the regard we hold for other people, 
and a host of other attitudes that are psychological and sociological. 
How technology influences these things is mirrored in the story of 
the typewriter. 

Technology is a term that embraces all objects which humans use 
to extend their own physical abilities. A stone in the hands of a 
caveman becomes technological the moment he uses it to press 
juice out of berries. The spear, the axe, the plough, all are items of 
technology at the simplest level. When we speak of the Stone Age, 
the Bronze Age or the Iron Age, we are talking about different 
stages of development in the technological environment. 

When we speak of the Mechanical Age, we are talking about the 
most radical and overwhelming stage of technological develop- 
ment to occur in millennia. It was with the Mechanical Age that 
technology emerged from a simple state into the sophistication of 
machines. Technology advanced from an accessory to one of the 
dominant forces of civilized life. In some cases it exchanged roles 
with people, the humans becoming extensions of machines instead 
of the other way around. The Mechanical Age may have been 
thousands of years in the making, but it lasted barely two centuries. 
It is now being supplanted by a new technological epoch, the 
Electronic Age. 

One fascinating aspect of the typewriter is that it spans almost 
the entirety of the Mechanical Age, and continues on into the 
Electronic. Its story forms a microcosm of how technology revises 
our way of thinking and living. To understand the story of the 
typewriter is to understand the broad outline of what occurred as a 
result of mechanical technology. The tale supplies an absorbing 
perspective on history, and offers guideposts to the future. The 
typewriter and the broader technological environment it represents 
reveal the style of the social changes that occur along with techno- 
logical change. Because we are moving into an electronic techno- 
logical environment, we can expect the same style of changes to 
Occur again. Everybody loves to predict the future. But if the 
history of the typewriter is a guide, any predictions we make today 
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will prove conservative, even naive, compared to what will actu- 
ally occur. 

Whatever these forthcoming changes may be, they will be 
chronicled by the ubiquitous typewriter, just as in the past century 
of development. However, the typewriter of today and tomorrow 
has only one thing in common with the typewriter of yesterday: its 
name. The mechanical, or “manual,” typewriter, and the electro- 
mechanical, or “electric,” typewriter are already relics of the past. 
Their technical pinnacle was reached decades ago, and the major 
improvement since has been the advent of the electronic type- 
writer. The electronic typewriter produces the same outcome as the 
mechanical typewriter, but the technology by which it does this is 
completely different, stemming from different roots. 

Here we can begin to get some idea of how the typewriter not 
only recounts technology’s history but forecasts its future as well. 
The electronic typewriter is better than the mechanical typewriter, 
and yet the mechanical typewriter was one of the best products of 
the Mechanical Age. It was built with the utmost precision and it 
was extremely durable. No one knows how many 50-year-old 
typewriters are still in daily use, but the number could be in the 
millions. And they could continue performing their function indefi- 
nitely. How many other complex mechanical devices still perform 
their original functions after half a century? Yet for all the excel- 
lence of mechanical typewriters, electronic typewriters are im- 
provements because they are more versatile. They can perform 
more functions. They increase speed and accuracy. They produce 
neater work. They make corrections easily. And they save time. As 
a result, they save money. 

All of these improvements stem from electronic technology. 
They are benign improvements, making people better at their jobs 
and making their jobs more productive. These same kinds of 
improvements can result from electronic technology in other roles 
formerly fulfilled by the mechanical. The typewriter tells us about 
the future: that in our new technological environment, man will 
have the potential to move further away from the drudgery of 
menial tasks, and spend more- time and effort on those activities 
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that are truly productive. This has been the objective of technology 
ever since the first caveman discovered that a stone makes it easier 
squeeze berries. In that regard the typewriter is a model, even a 
symbol, of a trend that has been under way since our ancestors 
roamed the new planet earth. 

The main event in this trend began in the 1800’s when mechani- 
cal devices began to pervade every aspect of daily life, and society 
turned its most important corner in thousands of years. 


2 


Imagine a World 
Without... 


The device most people consider the first typewriter 
was introduced in 1874. That is not long ago as far as the whole of 
human history is concerned; there are people living today who 
were born in that year. Yet the nature and the quality of life was so 
dramatically different then that most of us can hardly imagine what 
it was like to live in that world of just over a century ago. 

Big cities had paved streets and buildings as high as nine stories, 
but you could examine every inch of roadway and find not a single 
automobile. On that basis alone you would encounter a very 
different-looking world from today’s gridlocked urban environ- 
ment. Nowhere would you find an electric light or a telephone. 
Horses provided nearly all the local transportation, and “vehicular 
pollution” was taken care of by a man with a broom. 

People’s lives were provincial and insular compared to ours, 
because the objects that expand the citizen’s world, the products of 
mechanical technology, were not commonly available. You could 
not hop on a subway and get downtown in a few minutes. You 
could not call your cousin on the other side of the continent to learn 
what the weather there was like. If you ran a business, you operated 
strictly on a local scale because transportation systems were inade- 
quate to bring far-flung customers and products together. There 
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was very little advertising, apart from local billboards. People 
knew your enterprise by word of mouth, and nonlocals knew your 
counterpart in their own neighborhoods. There were relatively few 
magazines at the time, and mass communications were correspond- 
ingly restricted. Therefore, there was nowhere near the demand 
there is today for quantities of editors, writers, paste-up people, 
typesetters, printers, illustrators, and all the other “creative types” 
who work in publishing and its allied occupations. 

There were newspapers, of course, but the news they printed 
tended to be more like “recent history” than “news” as we think of 
it. Communication from distant places was a long time coming. 
There were no telephones, and even local events did not hit the 
streets until relatively slow presses cranked out the newsprint, and 
relatively slow wagons delivered the papers to their destinations. 

The Industrial Revolution was the genesis of the Mechanical 
Age, and in this country it began around the beginning of the 19th 
century, but it was confined initially to the factory or the planting 
field. 

Steam-powered boats became commonplace in the 1820’s, but 
even as late as 1874, the white-sailed clipper ships were still the 
greyhounds of the sea. The Erie Canal opened in 1825, linking the 
heartland to all ports on the Atlantic and beyond, and making New 
York the nation’s pre-eminent seaport. But it was still mules that 
towed the canal barges along. The transcontinental telegraph was 
opened in 1861 and the transcontinental railroad in 1869, but their 
use by the common citizen was only slightly more routine than is 
the use of the space shuttle today. 

In all the arts, the Romantic movement was in full bloom in 
1874. In architecture, a renewed interest in Greck and Gothic styles 
flourished from the 1830’s through the 60’s, with columns and 
spires of residences blending with the trees around them. By 1874 
the decorous French Second Empire style was in vogue. Stained 
glass proliferated in the sashes of tasteful homes, making the sun 
into a projection lamp that beamed ornate glass patterns across the 
rooms. By so doing, the forces of nature were as much a part of 
interior decor as of architectural design. 
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The grandeur of nature was a theme for painters, who depicted 
scenes with storm clouds boiling high over minuscule humans 
rushing for cover. In music, Beethoven had pointed the way from 
the structure-conscious Classical school to the emotional Roman- 
tic. Chopin was reported to have made audiences swoon with the 
sensitivity of his playing, and, by 1874, Brahms had been declared 
Beethoven’s heir. His works were richly philosophical in their 
emotional tone, but emotional they were. Meantime his contempo- 
rary, Wagner, was writing fanciful operas about ghostly sea cap- 
tains and mythological gods. Strauss was writing waltzes so flam- 
boyant that many considered them immoral. 

Ancient gods and thunderheads, architectural homage to the vital 
forces, the expression of feeling rather than the exploration of 
form: these were what people accepted in the arts. The typewriter 
was born into a culture which celebrated everything the mechanical 
was not. 

Meanwhile, people’s homes and offices were dominated by the 
biological. Among mechanical devices, there may have been a 
clock. After the 1840’s there was possibly a home sewing machine, 
in spirit an extension of the spinning wheel used for centuries by 
the woman of the house. 

The Industrial Revolution had begun in earnest two generations 
before the advent of the typewriter, and during the intervening 
years an industrial, transportation, and communications infrastruc- 
ture was emplaced across the land. But to most citizens, machines 
remained large, forbidding, and remote. They were the thundering 
behemoths of the factory or mill; the engines of war, such as the 
Gatling gun; and the majestic power of the steam locomotive. 
There was a hidden glamour to much of this mechanization, picked 
up by young boys who vowed to become railroad engineers when 
they grew up. Perhaps people in general suspected that mechaniza- 
tion was creeping up on them, but as a culture they were not ready 
for it. They did not pass their time with machines, and the 
typewriter is evidence of this. After the sewing machine, the 
typewriter was the first complex machine intended for indoor use 
in settings other than the industrial. It was the first complex 
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mechanism for communications, and it was the first office machine. 
But when it was introduced in 1874, hardly anybody bought it. 
Most people couldn’t figure out what to do with it. Some down- 
right hated it. 

Literary scholars tell us that when Mary Shelley wrote Franken- 
stein in 1818, the monster was much more than the scarred bogey- 
man that the movies made it a century later. Rather, it was an 
allegory for the Industrial Age and a warning that the trappings of 
an industrial society could turn against its creators, just as Franken- 
stein’s monster did. Today, at a time when industrial pollution and 
the deplention of resources are among the foremost concerns bred 
by the Mechanical Age, it is unsafe to guess whether the book was a 
romance or a prophecy. But if the Mechanical Age was a Franken- 
stein, the Electronic Age could become a Son of Frankenstein who 
rebels against his father. Electronic devices typically are more 
compact and more efficient than their mechanical counterparts. 
They consume fewer resources and their presence is subdued, even 
invisible, in the course of our daily lives. In a very real sense, it is 
possible that the new technological age we are entering will undo 
the excesses of the one we’re leaving behind. 

Meantime, one thing is certain: the perception of technology has 
changed since the typewriter was introduced. Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster represented artificial life that was a menace, but in today’s Star 
Wars the robot R2D2 is artificial life we giggle at. Who in 1874 
could have imagined a cute machine? 

The major difference between us and our ancestors is not just that 
we have accepted our machines. We like them. We use them to 
stimulate our emotions as they depict actors etched under glass in 
the phosphors of the TV tube. And many of us express these 
emotions—very badly, according to the Highway Safety Commis- 
sion—in our favorite machine of all, the automobile. The horseless 
carriage was invented as a means for getting about. But as people 
moved ever deeper into the new technological age, the car became 
more than transportation. It became status symbol, statement of 
personality, expression of mood, extension of self. 

As technology grew more complex, the need for information— 
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or rather, for effectively stored, distributed, and retrieved informa- 
tion—became correspondingly more important. It is one thing for 
an individual to design and build a relatively simple mechanism— 
say, a rifle—by himself in his own shop. But it is another thing for 
gn individual to build a complex mechanism—-say, a typewriter— 
without information beyond his own experience: the properties of 
various materials, for example, or the invention of new manufac- 
turing techniques. The typewriter became the first communications 
machine that was accessible to the general public. The importance 
of efficient storage, distribution, and retrieval of information is 
even greater today than in 1874, and yet the nature of that impor- 
tance is illustrated by the genesis of the typewriter itself: Its 
inventor did not conceive of inventing it in a blinding flash of 
inspiration, but rather he read reports of other inventors’ experi- 
ment in magazines. 


The Invention of 
the Typewriter 


An important relationship exists between technical 
progress and social need. You can discover scientific principles and 
create new devices, but unless they fit into the broader require- 
ments of society, they atrophy and disappear. The ancient Greeks 
invented a steam engine, working on principles that animated our 
own society through the 19th century. But the Greeks had nothing 
to propel or, at least, nothing that really required a steam engine. 
They had to propel their ships when the wind died down, but they 
had plenty of oarsmen for that. 

Slavery has been the source of motive power in menial, mindless 
tasks since the beginning of history. There may always have been 
individuals who objected to slavery on moral grounds, but it was 
deemed by society as an essential economic system in nearly every 
culture on earth, on nearly every continent, in nearly every age. 
The founders of the United States of America owned slaves; the 
author of the Declaration of Independence did. They did so not out 
of cruelty or even hypocrisy, but rather, out of the socially accepted 
and seemingly necessary customs of the times. 

President Lincoln terminated years of slavery in this country 
when he read the Emancipation Proclamation. But was it really he 
who freed the slaves? He may have been the greatest humanitarian 
in the world, but neither he nor any national leader could have 
eliminated slavery unless there was an alternative to it. And by 
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Lincoln’s time, that alternative was already two generations old: 
the Industrial Revolution. Abolishing slavery was possible because 
machines made it practical. The Mechanical Age allowed society to 
be righteous and productive at the same time. 

When the first typewriter was manufactured, Abolition had been 
a national policy for only a decade. Yet prior to the mass produc- 
tion of typewriters, experimental writing machines had been pro- 
duced in droves. None of them led to much, because like the Greek 
steam engine, there was no context for them to work in. Writing 
machines make sense only in a machine environment, and such an 
environment was not created until some 15 years after the invention 
of the typewriter. 

Inventors are often dreamers and visionaries who are sometimes 
out of synchronization with the societies they live in. A good idea 
at the wrong time is no longer a good idea. The inspiration must 
strike at exactly the right moment— not so soon as to be ahead of 
things, not so late as to be redundant—f it is to be nurtured and if it 
is to grow. This was true of Abolition. It was true of the type- 
writer. 

Depending upon how you choose to define the terms “invent” 
and “typewriter,” the typewriter was invented by between 52 and 
112 different people, working at different times and in different 
countries, all before the introduction of “the first typewriter.” 

If “invention” means conception in the abstract, then the type- 
writer was invented in 1714 by Henry Mill, a British engineer to 
whom Queen Anne granted Patent No. 395 for “An artificial 
machine or method for the impressing or transcribing of letters 
singly or progressively one after another, as in writing . . . so neat 
and exact as not to be distinguished from print.” Though the 
language certainly describes a typewriter, there is no evidence that 
Mill actually constructed his device. 

If “invention” means the creation of a single object that serves a 
practical purpose, then the typewriter was invented by Pellegrino 
Turri, an Italian, for a blind lady to use in her correspondence. Her 
typewritten letters dating from 1808 have been discovered. 

If “invention” means the mass production of a number of units 
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with intention for commercial distribution, then the typewriter 
was invented by John Jones, an American, who in 1852 manufac- 
tured about 130 of his writing machines. All but a few perished 
when his factory burned down. 

If “invention” means the production, sale, and commercial use of 
a single basic invention that remains on the market without radical 
change, then the typewriter was invented by Pastor Malling Han- 
sen, a Dane whose Skrivekugle (“writing sphere”) was introduced 
about 1868. 

Some of the greatest minds of the 19th century attacked the 
problem of the “invention” of the “typewriter,” for they foresaw 
the importance to society of mechanizing correspondence. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, the great British scientist, developed several 
experimental models in the 1850’s. Thomas Edison, who seems to 
have invented almost the entire Mechanical Age himself, took his 
first stab at a writing machine in 1872, thereby nearly scuttling the 
machine most commonly considered “the first typewriter.” Many 
lesser-known inventors tried their hands, and the technical litera- 
ture of the 19th century virutally crawled with Mechanical Typog- 
raphers and Mechanical Chirographers and Patent Printers, Typo- 
graphic Pens and Literary Pianos and Printing Clavichords and 
Writing Harpsichords. 

These devices are generally dismissed as precursors of the type- 
writer because none led to the development of an industry. While 
the foregoing definitions of the invention of the typewriter are valid 
to a degree, perhaps the most satisfactory definition of “invention” 
is the one that includes the development of successive models 
during continuous production, and which also stimulates spin-offs 
and competing devices by a core group of individuals. By that 
definition, the typewriter was invented by Christopher Latham 
Sholes, a citizen of Milwaukee, about 1867. 

Sholes was a publisher and politician by profession, a Utopian by 
outlook. He was a distinguished citizen who served as Postmaster, 
Collector of Customs for the Port of Milwaukee, and a member of 
the Wisconsin Assembly. The Mechanical Age as we now regard it 
may not yet have dawned, but imaginative men like Sholes had all 
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- sorts of ideas for inventions, and anticipated making fortunes by 
mechanizing everything. That stampede of invention is repeated’ 
today, as inventive individuals and companies find ways to make 
electronic technology assume the functions of mechanical devices, 
or to perform new functions not attempted before. 

Sholes, and his friends Carlos Glidden and Samuel Soulé, tin- 
kered in the small Milwaukee machine shop of C. F. Kleinstuber. 
Two different accounts have been recorded regarding Sholes’s 
inspiration to sit down and “invent the typewriter.” Since neither 
precludes the other, a good chance exists that both are true. 

One account has to do with an article Sholes read in Scientific 
American about a writing machine called the Pterotype (“winged 
type’) produced in England during the mid-1860’s by John Pratt. 
Pratt was a native of Alabama, but with the Civil War approaching 
he reportedly believed that the Northern government would not 
grant a patent to a Southerner. So he sold his holdings and sailed to 
England, there to patent, manufacture, and sell his invention. It 
was in 1867 that Scientific American carried the report of his efforts, 
and gave glowing descriptions of the validity of a writing machine 
(the publication’s editor, Alfred Ely Beach, would later claim 
himself as the inventor of the typewriter because of a writing 
machine he invented in the 1850’s). It was this report, so the story 
goes, that inspired Sholes to begin on a writing machine of his 
own. 

The second version of the story has Sholes already at work on 
the development of a paginator—a machine for sequentially num- 
bering the pages of books—when Glidden showed him the Scientific 
American article and suggested he expand his numbering machine 
to a full-fledged writing machine. 

The tale of the typewriter’s genesis abounds in other versions, as 
do the recountings of most of the experimental years and even of 
the activities and motives of the persons involved. Eventually the 
typewriter became so big that everybody wanted to lay claim to 
Some aspect of it, and either retold the tale or found retellings to 
Suit his needs. All of the versions are probably close enough to 
historical fact that some blending of them can be taken as truth. 
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The exact details will never be known, but the outline appears to 
have been as follows. 

The first demonstration model of the Sholes writing machine 
was an adaptation of a telegraph key. Sholes fitted it with the letter 
“W,” which he had obtained from a printer, the letter springing 
upward to the underside of a glass disk Sholes installed as a platen. 
He secured a sheet of carbon paper from a telegraph office and 
placed it and a sheet of foolscap between the telegraph key and the 
glass platen. Before a group of friends and associates, he drew the 
page and carbon paper by hand through the rig, pressing the key 
repeatedly. When he was done, the page was full of “W’s.” It is 
hard to imagine that his associates flew into ecstatic celebration 
over all this, but at least a general principle had been demonstrated. 

The principle of a key swinging type upward against a platen 
remained a constant of Sholes’s experimental machines, though 
obviously more keys were needed for the rest of the alphabet. The 
keyboard of one tidy little machine was configured like that of a 
piano, with its equivalents of the “ivories” and “black keys.” 
Another fully keyed model included everything but the proverbial 
kitchen sink; it did include the kitchen table, which Sholes and his 
associates reportedly converted into the framework that supported 
the mechanism. The keys this time were more uniform in design, 
arranged in two banks in alphabetical sequence. Both models 
carried the page across the top of the machine in a flat carrier. 

A number of working models were necessary for testing by 
Sholes’s stenographer acquaintances and for demonstration to po- 
tential backers. Moreover, at that time the U.S. Patent Office 
required that all applications for patent be accompanied by a 
working model to demonstrate that the device could work. All 
this, plus the need to build more experimental models to work the 
bugs out of Sholes’s ideas, cost money. Sholes needed investors to 
fund continued development, and to pick up the tab for debts 
already incurred. He typed letters to virtually everyone he could 
think of who could help, including a man named James Densmore, 
whom he had met more than 20 years before. 
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History records Densmore as having been a printer (which 
established the connection with Sholes, the editor and publisher), a 
lawyer, inventor, and promoter. Densmore was so impressed with 
the potentials of the writing machine that he bought into the 
project sight unseen. By mail, he agreed to pay all outstanding 
debts (about $600) and to raise all future funding as a partner with a 
one-quarter interest in the invention. The proposition looked good 
to Sholes, and the long and controversial working relationship 
between Sholes and Densmore began. 

Densmore’s character and his treatment of Sholes varies accord- 
ing to who tells the story. Much of the variation results from the 
revisionist recountings that emanated from the publicity depart- 
ments of typewriter companies. In the case of the Sholes-Densmore 
relationship, most sources characterize Densmore as a large, over- 
bearing loudmouth who bullied and even cheated the frail, idealis- 
tic, retiring Sholes. This makes excellent press copy, because a hero 
becomes even more heroic when pitched against a villain. And 
making “the father of the typewriter” seem heroic was to become 
very much in the interest of one typewriter company. 

It does appear that Densmore would be a likely candidate for 
playing the heavy, if a heavy were called for. He evidently did have 
an “unfortunate” personality which made him easy to dislike; one 
source quotes a contemporary of his as saying that if Densmore 
died and went to heaven, his first act would be to start an argument 
with St. Peter. Other traits of Densmore’s, such as his predilection 
for raw apples and soda crackers, have at times been used to 
characterize him as a vegetarian of eccentric tastes. 

Other sources suggest that Densmore’s dining habits were more 
a function of economics than tastes. The $600 he had invested in the 
writing machine was evidently everything he had, yet to keep up 
his end of the bargain he had to cover expenses for travel and 
lodging when calling upon possible investors. And if he was 
Particularly assertive about the development of the writing ma- 
chine, it was under circumstances that would evoke a stern attitude 
from almost anyone. Like Sholes, Densmore was middle-aged at 
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the time of the enterprise. He had come close to fortune before, but 
had never made it big. The writing machine easily could have been 
his last shot at a comfortable old age. 

In his excellent book, The Typewriter and the Men Who Made It, 
Dr. Richard Current quotes several original letters of Densmore’s, 
which were kept by his descendants and were not among the source 
files of typewriter companics. Many of the passages reflect a 
brotherly, even a paternal concern by Densmore for Sholes. And 
Sholes, rather than the beleaguered visionary he is usually charac- 
terized as, often emerges as a whining skeptic who wanted to 
abandon the experiments, who was convinced that if he ever did 
perfect his machine it would be short-lived, and who was contin- 
ually begging Densmore to buy him out. This Densmore eventu- 
ally did. The figure Sholes was paid varies with the telling, ranging 
from a pittance to a modest fortune. The higher figure is disputed, 
naturally, by the Sholes-as-victim camp. 

The empirical evidence seems to support the view that Dens- 
more was honorable in his dealings with Sholes and supportive in 
intent, even if abrasive in manner, and that the eyewitness history 
of that period was recorded by people who simply disliked Dens- 
more. What appears to be a certainty is that Densmore did 
ultimately make a small fortune on the “first typewriter,” one of 
the few of the original group to do so, and was reportedly worth 
half a million dollars when he died, another reason, perhaps, that 
envious feelings would express themselves in hostile form. 

Densmore was the one who took the early financial risks and 
kept pushing forward when others either dropped out or wanted 
to. These included Sholes, who went on to repudiate his invention 
when it did reach the market. So if Densmore ever sounded critical, 
it was evidently because he had the right to be. When he first saw 
Sholes’s models after putting up his capital, Densmore found them 
wanting. They were nowhere near as close to perfection as he had 
believed. Routinely through the subsequent period of develop- 
ment, Sholes declared his latest model “finished” only to have its 
technical flaws pointed out by Densmore. That Densmore was 
heavy-handed seems unquestioned; but he cannot be faulted as a 
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businessman who insisted that his product be made efficient and 
reliable. 

Plaguing Sholes were two sets of problems that were difficult to 
overcome with the technology of his times. One was that the 
typewriter had to be, in effect, a technical contradiction. It had to 
be sturdy enough to withstand the pounding and slamming all day 
long, day after day, that a writing machine would receive; not only 
had it to hold together, but also its precisely positioned parts could 
not be allowed to slip the slightest bit out of adjustment. In that era 
of cast iron, when most alloys were still to be concocted, durability 
often had a relationship with mass and bulk. In short, the construc- 
tion of the typewriter had to be heavy. 

On the other hand, every action in a typewriter’s operation—the 
travel of typebar to paper, the take-up of the ribbon, the movement 
of the carriage—had to be initiated by the mere tap of a fingertip. 
And all those actions had to occur with speed, because a typewriter 
that could not type considerably faster than people could write 
would not be worth much. To achieve both efficiency and durabil- 
ity the typewriter had to be heavy and light at the same time. 

Another obstacle challenging Sholes and his associates was the 
want of sophisticated manufacturing resources. To operate 
smoothly and swiftly, the typewriter’s parts had to be machined to 
extremely close tolerances. And including all the screws, levers, 
interconnecting wires and pull rods, bearings, dogs and gears, 
toothed racks and typebars, there were thousands of parts that had 
to be precise and stay that way. With all its needed intricacy, the 
typewriter represented leading-edge high technology for its day. 
There were other mechanisms with similar technical require- 
ments—fine clocks and watches, for example—but they contained 
nowhere near as many parts as a typewriter nor was the positioning 
of their parts nearly so critical. More to the point, the typewriter 
had to be mass produced by factory methods, using factory tools, 
and not individually assembled by a sole craftsman at his bench. At 
that point in history, factories that could do precision mass produc- 
tion were not at all common. 

Many of the troubles afflicting Sholes and Densmore could have 
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been averted if it were not necessary for the typewriter to be 
efficiently businesslike. Sholes had to make some design decisions 
that today are considered natural to a typewriter—but nothing is 
natural to a typewriter that doesn’t exist yet—and such specifica- 
tions complicated the structure of the device. 

Densmore discovered the difficulties the hard way. Late in the 
1860’s he had 15 of the early Sholes machines manufactured in 
Chicago, reportedly at a cost of $1,000. The machines didn’t meet 
his standards, so Densmore discontinued the effort and put Sholes 
back to work. Early in 1871 he thought Sholes’s improvements 
sufficient to warrant another manufacturing attempt, and 25 ma- 
chines were produced that summer in Kleinstuber’s machine shop. 
The setup was likened by one commentator to “trying to make a 
watch in a blacksmith’s.” Sholes kept working, and by spring 1872 
had a new edition which Densmore manufactured in an old mill. 
Again, his mechanics were accustomed to hand-building devices, 
rather than producing them by factory methods. Densmore com- 
plained that with all the “filing and fitting” the machines cost more 
to make than they sold for. 

Self-manufacture is not the only way for an entrepreneur to get 
his product to the market, of course. If the product has merit and a 
potential user has capital, rights to manufacture can be sold to the 
user. Everyone involved with the Sholes enterprise had been 
convinced from the outset that telegraph operators would be 
among the biggest users of typewriters. The notion of commercial 
offices containing “typing pools” was beyond their ken, as it was a 
development of corporate evolution easily 20 years in the future— 
something that would not be created until the typewriter created 
the need for it. 

So Densmore and Sholes offered manufacturing rights to West- 
ern Union for $50,000 (some say the figure was double that). 
Western Union expressed interest, and asked’ that the demonstra- 
tion model be left for evaluation by their personnel. After several 
weeks, Western Union gave their answer: thanks, but no thanks. A 
young employee of theirs, quite mechanically inclined, believed he 
could produce a better writing machine for less than $50,000. The 
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_ young mechanic was Thomas Edison, who later claimed to have 
given Sholes advice on the perfection of his writing machine. As 
for the device Edison designed to surpass the Sholes model, it 
employed a printing wheel and is alleged to have become the basis 
of the stock market tickertape printer. 

Sholes and Densmore must have felt glum. After all those years 
of effort, the writing machine seemed neither buildable nor sale- 
able. 

In December 1872, Densmore was visited in Milwaukee by one 
George Washington Newton Yost. The two had known each other 
during the previous decade in the oil fields of Pennsylvania, where 
they either collaborated or competed (depending upon the source) 
on the invention of an oil tank car. Yost’s advice was that Dens- 
more seek out a factory that truly had both resources and personnel 
up to the task of producing in mass an intricate writing machine. In 
Yost’s mind the identity of that factory was clear: E. Remington & 
Sons, the arms maker in Ilion, New York. 

The Remington operation had expanded during the Civil War 
and grown to be one of the largest and best-equipped manufactur- 
ing complexes of its kind. With the demand for firearms slackened 
after the war, Remington undertook the manufacture of domestic 
items, fire engines and sewing machines included, to occupy its idle 
factories and employees. A typewriter is infinitely more complex 
than a sewing machine, but the factory requirements are about the 
same for both, in terms of tools, mass-production procedures, and 
labor skills. Densmore and Yost brought a Milwaukee-made ma- 
chine to the Remington plant in February 1873, to see if they could 
persuade Philo Remington to undertake its manufacture. 

Yost was legendary for his smooth manner and persuasive 
eloquence. More than 30 years after his death, during the semicen- 
tennial celebration of the typewriter industry, Yost was remem- 
bered as a promoter so skillful that he would have been able to “sell 
a machine for making India-rubber oysters.” The individual mak- 
ing that recollection in 1923 was Henry Harper Benedict, who in 
1873 was an assistant to Philo Remington. By Benedict’s account, 
Remington had serious doubts about the marketability of a writing 
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machine. Benedict’s claim that he saw the virtues of the product, 
and helped persuade Remington to take it on, could look like self 
congratulations during a big celebration 50 years after the event. 
The one fact that lends credibility to Benedict’s visionary claim is 
this: Thirteen years following the meeting between Densmore and 
Yost and Philo Remington, Benedict owned the whole operation. 

But first the machine had to get into production. Benedict may 
have been responsible for Remington’s decision to undertake man- 
ufacture in the first place but Remington’s reservations remain 
apparent in his insistence that the Type Writer Company—the firm 
formed by Densmore to promote and build the machine—pay 
Remington $10,000 in advance to manufacture it. Remington was 
going to have to invest facilities and personnel on this project, and 
he was taking no chances on getting stuck. The contract of March 
1, 1873 was for an initial run of 1,000 machines, plus—in what 
sounds like a Densmore stipulation, given its optimism—another 
24,000 machines as demand warranted. 

Remington’s engineers Jefferson Clough, superintendent of the 
armory, and William K. Jenne, assistant superintendent of the 
sewing machine works, were not overly impressed with Sholes’s 
machine. Their initial assignment was to adapt it to the require- 
ments of factory production, but in the process they wound up 
redesigning much of the machine itself. 

When the first machine was shipped to Densmore in April 1874, 
it was labeled ““The Sholes & Glidden Type Writer, Manufactured 
by E. Remington & Sons, Ilion, N.Y.” Glidden had wavered in his 
commitment to the machine during its developmental period, 
dropping out and then buying in again, according to some sources, 
dropping out altogether, according to others. If credit were to be 
given where due, the machine would have been named the Sholes 
& Densmore, or even the Densmore & Sholes. It probably didn’t 
matter to Densmore, though. After years of struggle and frus- 
tration, he was undoubtedly pleased enough to face the prospect 
of the machine being sold under any name. If, indeed, it sold at all. 


a 


The First 
Typewriter 


There it stood: an ironclad tower rising more than two 
feet above the surface of its table. The Type Writer was beautifully 
decorated in the Victorian mode to fulfill its advertised promise of 
being “an ornament to an office, study, or sitting-room.” More 
than an ornament, the device in its showroom on New York’s 
lower Broadway exuded boundless promise that surely would fill 
the little shop with customers, once the word got out. 

Its mechanism would afford wonders of every kind, ranging 
from the cure of “pen paralysis” and “curvature of the spine,” 
alleged to afflict those who did much handwriting, to a definite 
improvement in the accuracy of telegraphy. It would case the lives 
of “editors, authors, clergymen—all who are obliged to undergo 
the drudgery of the pen.” Banking, insurance, law, and business 
Offices, as well as “Government departments in Washington,” all 
Were to reap enormous benefits from the Type Writer. And, for 
those with a social conscience, the Type Writer required the 
“careful consideration of all thoughtful and charitable persons 
Interested in the subject of work for women.” 

These were the assertions of Densmore, Yost & Co., distributors 
of this technical wonder from the famous Remington factory. Yet 
for all the promises it held out, for all the benevolence it promised 
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the world, the Type Writer left its presumed beneficiaries unim- 
pressed. They were amused enough to see it work, but shelling out 
hard cash was another matter. Despite everything its promoters 
insisted it had going for it, the prospective customers found plenty 
going against it. So, gathering dust, there it stood. And stood, and 
stood. 

Undoubtedly the worst strike against it was that when some- 
body finally did buy a Type Writer, he soon had to bring it back for 
adjustment or repair. To be a Wonder of the Age, a device must 
work properly and reliably, which the Type Writer did not. 

This was after its mechanical overhaul by Jenne and Clough, the 
top mechanics at Remington’s ultra-modern factory. Their version 
of “the first typewriter” was actually the fourth version of “the first 
typewriter,” given the three failed attempts at manufacture by the 
Sholes group. 

In fact, by the time the Remington engineers had made their 
alterations, the Type Writer was the product of so many minds and 
hands that it presaged an institution often thought unique to our 
own age: invention by committee. 

While some encyclopedias and references characterize Sholes as 
“the father of the typewriter,” it is more accurate to call him its 
“principal inventor.” This comes closer to the truth. Sholes may 
have been the one who spent the greatest number of hours con- 
structing the experimental machines, but design concepts came 
from so many others around him—and even before him—that it is 
probably most accurate to say that Sholes stimulated the invention of 
“the first typewriter,” by becoming a focus of attention on the subject 
of design, construction, refinement, testing, manufacturing, pro- 
motion, and marketing a writing machine. Even if he had perfected 
the machine entirely alone, where would he have been without a 
Densmore to fund the project, a Yost to speak on its behalf, a Jenne 
to put it “in synch” with factory requirements? The romantic 
notion of the inspired visionary toiling in isolation, with the sole 


companionship of his brilliance, makes interesting reading but 
unlikely products. 
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While many of the principal and lasting features of the Sholes & 
Glidden machine were not original ideas of Sholes, the bulk of 
them were. Accordingly, Sholes’s contribution cannot be dis- 
missed. Meanwhile, in his capacity as focal point, Sholes caused the 
development of a Type Writer that had much in common with the 
eventual typewriter. These characteristics now seem obvious as 
fundamentals to typewriter design. However, they were not self- 
evident to pioneers struggling to produce the first typewriter. 
There were many alternatives that could have been used, and each 
alternative had to be considered, studied, maybe tested, and finally 
rejected. 

Consider something seemingly as fundamental as a keyboard. 
Suppose that, instead of supplying a key for each character, the 
Type Writer possessed a dial or a pointer that was turned to select 
the desired character. The fact is that many inventions before 
Sholes, and even more after him, used this indicator or index form 
of letter selection. Had Sholes opted for this method, his invention 
would have been infinitely simpler, requiring a fraction of the 
parts, and would have been market-ready in perhaps months 
instead of years. But from the outset, Sholes’s judgment was that a 
speedy and efficient writing machine required a complete key- 
board, and history proves him correct. 

Consider another “obvious” trait of the typewriter: the common 
printing center. This means that all characters print in the same 
place. What law says this must be so? In fact, it is not true of all 
writing machines. The shorthand machines used by court reporters 
and other stenographers do not have a common center. Instead, 
each character has its own permanently assigned position, and no 
attempt is made to have the characters place themselves neatly 
alongside one another, which can be accomplished only with a 
common printing point. Had Sholes ignored the common center, 
he could also have ignored one of his biggest plagues: the need for 
Aerfect alignment of the characters so that they would not print ke 
a But a typewriter’s output must be in the tradition of penman- 
ship or the printer’s press, where the letters of a word are properly 
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adjacent to one another and spaced approximately equally. This can 
be accomplished only by a machine equipped with a common point 
of contact for all the characters it prints. 

On many modern typewriters, such as those employing single- 
element “golf balls” and daisy wheels, the printing center is re- 
placed by the type element as it moves across the page. New 
technology has enabled a new approach to an old objective. But the 
rationale for the common center remains present in the most 
modern machines, and many typewriters are still made in which 
the type all comes to a common point to print against a platen 
moving along letter by letter. 

We are so accustomed to the cylindrical platen that we would 
never entertain any other configuration. But Sholes did not incor- 
porate the cylinder until 1871. Until then, his machines employed a 
flat paper carrier that traveled across the machine. The “Continu- 
ous Roll” model (so named because its cylinder could feed endless 
rolls of paper through the machine, instead of the predetermined 
sheets required by a paper carrier of fixed size) was the idea of one 
of Sholes’s associates. It added another problem for Sholes: in order 
for type to fit snugly and to print evenly against a cylinder, the 
typeface must be concave. But where in 1871 was concave type to 
be found? All type was flat-faced, because all type was used in 
printers’ presses where the page was laid flat against the face. 
Concave type would not be manufactured until the typewriter 
industry created a demand for it, and at that point there was not 
even demand for a typewriter industry. So Sholes used a cylinder of 
extra-wide diameter. The obtuse circumference produced a nearly 
flat surface against which type could rest. 

Sholes incorporated the cylindrical platen in his Continuous Roll 
model, but it worked in exactly the opposite way from what to us 
is “obvious.” We are so accustomed to the platen passing the 
printing point in a Jateral direction that it never occurs to us that the 
letter spacing can be done by rotating the cylinder (as we do for line 
spacing) and that line spacing can be done by moving the cylinder 
laterally. Yet the Continuous Roll machine typed around the cylin- 
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der, and evidently the design did not change until Jenne and Clough 
worked with it. 

The Sholes & Glidden Type Writer contained many other fea- 
tures that would endure for the lifetime of the mechanical and even 
the electro-mechanical typewriter. Considering the major design 
changes undergone by most other mechanical devices since the turn 
of the century, the Type Writer did a remarkably good job of 
predicting the layout of the typewriter. 

The electronic typewriter emits a little “beep” as the end of the 
line comes near. Prior to the advent of electronic sound synthesi- 
zers, the same function was performed by a little bell—a bell just 
like the one in the Sholes & Glidden. No principle of design dictates 
that the end-of-line warning cannot be accomplished visually, 
perhaps by a little flag near the keyboard springing into view. Yet 
the idea of an audible signal is as old as the Type Writer itself, and 
of the nearly 400 different brands of typewriters that followed, 
accounting for possibly thousands of different models, it is difficult 
to think of any that departed from this practice. 

Another principle that dominated typewriter design for a cen- 
tury was the use of individual typebars to carry the type slugs to the 
printing point. Sholes was just as free to use a single-element 
printing system as we are today. Indeed, dozens of 19th-century 
typewriter designs employed the single-element principle, includ- 
ing the very Pterotype of John Pratt which inspired Sholes to 
“invent the typewriter.” Sholes himself spent considerable time 
attempting to develop a single-clement machine after the Sholes & 
Glidden was on the market. There are many arguments that favor 
the single-element principle over the use of typebars. For example, 
each of the typebars must be carefully aligned, and designed to 
remain in alignment, whereas in a single-element system they are 
automatically aligned and cannot shift in relation to one another. 

Also, each typebar must be fast-acting, returning to its place of 
test before the next comes close to the printing point, to avoid 
clashing. Single-element characters cannot clash, but this tendency 
of typebars was an affliction of Sholes, one which forced him to 
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design a hopelessly inefficient keyboard, a major limit of speed in 
his experimental models. Further, each typebar requires its own 
interconnecting wires and levers leading to the key, increasing the 
number of parts and the difficulty of assembly in the factory. 
Finally, the single element is swiftly and easily interchangeable for 
different type styles, for special symbols used in the sciences, and 
for printing in foreign alphabets. A few typebar machines eventu- 
ally did appear with interchangeable typebaskets, but only a few; a 
set of extra typebaskets has to be more expensive than a set of extra 
type elements, so interchangeable-typebar machines promoted this 
feature primarily for the ease of cleaning a machine which you 
could take apart. 

For all the single element’s superiorities, it faced two major 
drawbacks in mechanical typewriters: it was slower in operation, 
and it was more tiresome to use over extended periods. Both 
drawbacks result from the fact that the finger stroke on the key 
must rotate the element (usually entailing the movement of several 
gears, all of which introduce their own inertia) and then the finger 
must press the key all the way down to bring the type element 
against the page. By contrast, a typebar machine requires only a tap 
on the key top. Leverage does the rest to send type flying to the 
paper. It took electricity and electronics to fulfill all the potentials of 
the single-element method and to make its use surpass the efficiency 
of typebars. 

Another feature of the Sholes & Glidden which was destined to 
become a standard was the use of an inked ribbon to form the type 
impression on the page. There are other ways of creating a visible 
impression. For example, why not ink the typefaces directly, the 
Way the type in a printing press is inked? Several typewriters of the 
19th and early 20th centuries did employ direct-inking systems. 
They had virtues of their own, but the fact remains that the vast 
majority of writing machines employed the principle of an inked 
fabric strip shuttling between two spools, exactly as introduced in 
the Sholes & Glidden. 

Other, more technical characteristics of the Type Writer re- 
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mained standard practice for nearly all the writing machines of the 
mechanical and electro-mechanical epochs. The use of a rack-and- 
escapement system to cause the carriage to travel one space at a 
time was one; the use of a mainspring on the left rear of the 
machine to propel the carriage was another; the use of a universal 
‘bar activated by the key lever or the typebar to activate the 
escapement and the ribbon mechanism was a third. There are 
alternatives to cach of these concepts, and most of them were 
employed by some of the typewriters invented between 1874 and 
today. Yet these concepts, present in the first Type Writer, were 
replicated in nearly all the typewriters that followed. 

Margin stops to vary the width of the written line on left and 
right; a carriage scale on the front of the machine to indicate the 
position of the carriage in its range of travel; a roller under tension 
against the platen to accommodate paper feed; a flat guide or “paper 
table” to direct the page correctly into the carriage feed mechanism; 
all were present in the Sholes & Glidden, in most typewriters since, 
and in all typewriters today—including the electronics. It is re- 
markable that so many design principles, and even particulars, have 
remained the standard for more than a century, during which 
nearly everything else in the technological world has changed. 

In design concept, the Sholes & Glidden departed from its 
successors in only two major ways. One was in the manner of 
Carriage return for the start of a new line. The first models were 
furnished with wood-topped iron stands from Remington’s sew- 
ing-machine works, possessing a foot treadle for carriage return. 
This was abandoned, apparently within the first year of produc- 
tion, in favor of a lever attached to the right-hand side of the 
machine’s body. This in turn was replaced by 1876 with a lever 
attached directly to the carriage, reaching down toward the key- 
board. The carriage-return lever, as it would be known evermore 
on nearly all typewriters, was introduced during the Type Writer’s 
second year on the market. 

The second basic design concept of the Sholes & Glidden to be 
repealed would take a bit longer to disappear from that machine’s 
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direct descendants—40 years, to be exact. This was the so-called 
understroke or upstrike typebar system, where the typebars hung 
vertically in a circular basket directly underneath the carriage, 
swinging upward to the point on the bottom of the platen. You 
could not see what you had written until you had spaced off several 
lines, or unless you raised the carriage up on its hinges and peeked. 

The exact reasons for this configuration are uncertain, though 
several educated guesses can be made. Certainly it was a conceptual 
extension of Sholes’s original telegraph key demonstration model, 
whose “W” sprang upward to print against the bottom of the glass 
platen. But just as many other impracticalities of the experimental 
models had been abandoned, so the upstrike typebar could have 
been eliminated if Sholes, Glidden or others had advocated it. 

The likelihood is that technical considerations may have ac- 
counted for the upstrike layout. The Type Writer’s typebasket was 
arranged in a full circle, which would have obscured the view of the 
print regardless of its position. A semicircular typebasket could 
allow viewing space if positioned, say, in front of the carriage 
instead of beneath. But a semicircular typebasket would afford only 
half as much space for the typebars as a fully circular one. In the 
Sholes & Glidden, as in all typebar machines until the 1890's, the 
typebars were mounted on individual pivots, or bearings. Each 
bearing was held secure by its own large screw, and the screw took 
up room. 

Furthermore, the designers of the Type Writer wisely recognized 
that their machine, like any machine, was susceptible to wear, but 
that in a writing machine, the wear would not be uniform. For 
example, the letter “E” is the most common one in the English 
language. This meant that every part associated with that charac- 
ter—key top, key lever, interconnecting pull rod, typebar, typebar 
bearing, even the typeface itself—would be used more often and 
worn more quickly than the counterparts for “Q” and “Z.” This 
wear would manifest itself in misalignment; the parts would grow 
loose at their connecting points, and the typeface would no longer 
strike on exactly the same line as the others, or at exactly the proper 
spacing. So the ability to adjust the mechanism was built into the 
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machine. By loosening the screw holding the bearing, the typist 
could adjust a worn assembly and reposition it until the effects of 
wear had been compensated for. Of course, such adjustments 
would be difficult if the parts were too small for fingers to grasp 
easily, so from the standpoint of maintenance there was value to a 
spacious typebasket. 

The upstrike typebasket was widely embraced. It was the most 
widely employed typebar system of the 19th century; dozens of 
competing makes of typewriters were “blind writers.” Yet nearly 
all of them appeared after the first “visible-writing” typebar ma- 
chine, a Canadian-made product called the Horton, brought to the 
market just nine years after the debut of the Sholes & Glidden. It 
had a semicircular typebasket similar to the style that became 
universal among 20th-century typebar machines. The Horton was 
extremely short-lived, for reasons that are not on record. Yet the 
visible-writing principle was touted as a singular virtue of the 
single-element machines of the early 1880’s, and increasing num- 
bers of typebar machines devised their own methods for visible 
writing following the mid-1880’s. However, Remington-made 
machines, the direct descendants of the Sholes & Glidden, did not 
appear in visible-writing form until 1908, and Remington contin- 
ued to produce upstrike machines until 1914! 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to scorn the conservatism 
of the Remington factory for its adherence to the “blind writing” 
principle and to criticize the Sholes & Glidden for introducing so 
impractical a design. Yet nearly a quarter-century would pass 
before any visible-writing typebar machine would begin to sell in 
large quantities. If this book were written in the early 1890’s instead 
of the 1980’s, the Sholes & Glidden would be lauded for innovating 
the typebar system that was overwhelmingly preferred by both 
manufacturers and typists. The “visibles” were the nonconformists 
or, as Remington called them, the “experiments.” 

There was only one other design concept of the Sholes & Glidden 
that departed from eventual standard practice: It printed capitals 
only. With its designers anticipating telegraph operators as their 
Major customers, they couldn’t imagine who would need a ma- 
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chine that printed lower-case characters as well. Their minds 
would change, however, within four years. 

In mechanical concept the Sholes & Glidden may have done a 
remarkable job of anticipating how typewriters would work, but it 
was less influential in terms of their future appearance. 

Because there had never been typewriters on the market before, 
nobody was quite certain how they should look. There had been 
sewing machines before, though, and everybody knew what they 
looked like. They were painted a gleaming black, with fancy 
Victorian decorations embellishing their finish. The development 
of the Sholes device had been placed under the care of a sewing- 
machine mechanic, so it was perhaps inevitable that the writing 
machine would betray a family resemblance. 

The Type Writer may have been among the first mechanical 
appliances to borrow the appearance of something else, but it was 
hardly the last. In later years, phonographs would disguise them- 
selves as sideboards, televisions as credenzas. This they would do 
when fresh on the market, seeking acceptance from a suspicious 
public. In time, phonographs and TV’s became familiar to all, and 
no longer neded a transitional disguise to camouflage their identi- 
ties. They adopted their own look and visual identity. The type- 
writer did the same—but it took a few years. 

Like contemporary sewing machines, the Type Writer was fin- 
ished in black, with all manner of decorations upon it. Some had 
clusters of flowers, others had hunt scenes, still others had portraits 
of ladies of the court. Intended for use in ornate Victorian interi- 
ors—either places of business or the home—the Type Writer was 
advertised as “a piece of furniture” that was a complement to any 
parlor. 

So far, what was this product called the Type Writer? It was a 
beautiful ornament in the Victorian mode; an accurate forecast of 
most characteristics of the ubiquitous typewriter; a promise of 
blessings upon those who used it, ranging from gainful employ- 
ment to the more efficient execution of existing vocations; an 
assurance that, like one of the patent medicines of the day, it would 
cure all the ailments wrought by use of the pen; and it was an 
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attraction to children who would develop from it an interest in 
spelling, punctuation, even literature. 

With all of these attributes, the Type Writer should have been 
embraced as a miracle of its age. But it was hardly embraced at all. 
While authoritative sales figures do not exist, the general consensus 
is that no more than 4,000 Sholes & Gliddens were manufactured; it 
is possible that the total was less. What went wrong? 

Almost everything did. First, the machine was not very good, as 
already noted. Few operators could crank it past 30 words per 
minute. It had a tendency to skip spaces, or just to break down. 
Mark Twain, one of the first purchasers of a Type Writer, found 
that the machine’s tendency to break down made him “wont to 
swear,” according to his biography by Albert Bigelow Paine. With 
all this cussing, Twain, tongue-in-cheek, began to fear for his 
morals and gave the machine to his friend Howells, “who had no 
morals anyway.” 

In addition to its functional liabilities, the Type Writer was the 
victim of other plagues. Foremost was its price: $125. This was in a 
day when an office clerk earned $6 a week, a good suit of store- 
bought clothes could be had for a five-spot, the blue-plate special 
was priced at two bits including dessert, and a pen cost a penny. In 
that economic context, the Type Writer was priced at the equiva- 
lent of thousands of today’s dollars, which was a great deal of 
money for something that didn’t work. Besides, in a setting where 
there were no other machines, a writing machine was out of place. 
Machines—and the clatter they made—belonged in factories. 

Then there was the question of the typewriter, as the typist as 
well as the machine was called. The typewriter (the person) might 
g0 to school to learn the operation of the typewriter (the machine), 
but might emerge with no other useful office skills. And in those 
days, when business correspondence was at a far lower volume 
than it is today, the typewriter (person and machine) might have 
only a few hour’s occupation in a given office each week. For the 
young employment-seeking women described in early Type Writer 
ads, the machine on paper may have beckoned as a gateway to a 
Prosperous future. But in reality, it may have meant transporting 
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the machine between home and various offices each day, an ex- 
hausting proposition given the machine’s size and weight. 

There was also the matter of business conduct and propriety, 
which the Type Writer violated. Part of this problem derived from 
precedent: Until 1874, anything that was typeset was done so by 
the printer’s press. And nobody went to a printer to have a single 
business letter typeset. Typesetting was a mass-production opera- 
tion, designed for reproducing hundreds of thousands of broad- 
sides. You could typewrite a “confidential offer” to a business 
associate, but upon reading your letter he would probably assume 
the proposition to be about as “confidential” as an auction. 

The story is told of William K. Jenne, the Type Writer’s stepfa- 
ther in the Remington factory, arriving at a hotel in New York City 
for his vacation. The desk clerk informed him there were no 
reservations in his name. Discussion of the situation revealed the 
source of the confusion. Jenne had written his order for reserva- 
tions on the Type Writer, as any proud Father would (he could not 
have telephoned, as Bell’s instrument was still a product of the 
commercial future). The desk personnel recalled receiving the 
reservations. But since nobody goes to a printer to mass-produce 
hotel reservations, they had discarded Jenne’s letter as a joke or 
publicity stunt. 

Meanwhile, there was a problem with the appearance of the 
Type Writer’s output. If this was a printer’s work, it was the work 
of an apprentice at best. Everything was set in capitals. Each letter 
was given the same amount of space, regardless of whether it was 
the width of an “I,” an “N,” or an “M.” As typing was a new art, 
the chances were that most typists had not developed the skill of 
striking all the keys with a uniform blow. Some letters would print 
darker, others light, in a patchwork of impressions. The typewrit- 
ten document was likely to be not only suspicious but also ama- 
teurishly ugly. 

This shoddy appearance manifested itself at precisely the time 
that penmanship was considered an art. Each letter of the alphabet 
could be dissected into a half-dozen components, each with a name, 
and each to be carefully scribed with a suitable flourish or shading. 
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The study of penmanship incorporated hand exercises, much as the 
study of the piano incorporates finger exercises. The student pen- 
man was supposed to practice writing over and over the various 
shapes that composed the letters, until they were as instinctive to 
his hand as various critical motions are to the pianist’s. “The Fine 
Spenserian Hand” truly did produce a beautiful letter. The docu- 
ment dignified its recipient and implied his importance to the 
sender. The receipt instead of a badly typewritten page implied that 
the recipient had been consigned to some second-class clientele, 
while more important people presumably got the personal atten- 
tion of a properly executed letter. The insult was not particularly 
good for business. 

Of course, not everyone writes strictly for the purpose of 
correspondence. An author, for example, uses words and paper as 
his canvas. It is less important for his publisher to admire the 
beauty of a manuscript than its legibility. And, as Type Writer 
catalogs explained, the characters requiring the most painstaking 
effort to produce by pen could be executed on the Type Writer with 
no more effort than handwriting a period. Pressing a key was as 
simple as placing a dot at the end of a penned sentence. To an 
author, then, the writing machine offered meaningful benefits that 
were lost on people for whom “wordsmithing” was not a profes- 
sion. 

On this basis, Mark Twain was a true believer in the device. 
Possibly owing to his experiences as a steamboat pilot, Twain did 
not consider the mechanical to be alien; he had run bigger and more 
complicated machines than any writing machine. And the automa- 
tion of writing systems was a fascination of his; in the 1890’s, he 
would lose a fortune investing in an automatic typesetting ma- 
chine, similar to the successful Merganthaler Linotype that eventu- 
ally typeset most newspapers. 

Shortly after the machine’s introduction in 1874, Twain was in 
Boston with a humorist friend, D. R. Locke (who billed himself as 
Petroleum V. Nasby). Walking the streets together, the two men 
came upon a store window in which a young woman was demon- 
Strating the Type Writer. Both men were intrigued, and went 
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inside for a closer scrutiny. Twain was particularly taken by the 
speed at which the demonstrator operated her machine, and he 
stuffed several samples of her output into his pocket. Then he 
plunked down his $125 and ordered a machine sent to his home in 
Hartford. It was only once he got back to his hotel that he 
discovered the secret of the typist’s speed: She had been typing the 
same phrase repeatedly, from memory. 

Nonetheless, Twain’s initial enthusiasm held. Its origins are 
eloquently expressed in his first typewritten letter, written on 
December 9, 1874, to his brother: 


I am trying to get the hang of this new fangled writing 
machine, but am not making a shining success of it. How- 
ever, this is the first attempt I ever have made, & yet I 
perceive that I shall soon & easily acquire a fine facility in its 
use. I saw the thing in Boston the other day & was greatly 
taken with it... . The having been a compositor 1s likely to 
be a great help to me, since one chiefly needs swiftness in 
banging the keys. . . . The machine has several virtues. I 
believe it will print faster than I can write. One may lean 
back in his chair & work it. It piles an awful stack of words 
on one page. It dont [sic] muss things or scatter ink blots 
around. Of course it saves paper... . 


Twain’s enchantment lasted barely four months. His initial com- 
plaint seems not to have been the Type Writer’s habit of malfunc- 
tion, but rather the fact that its novelty caused people to ignore the 
content of his letters. On March 19, 1875, in response to a 
Remington request for testimonials, Twain wrote (and Remington 
published) the following: 


Please do not use my name in any way. Please do not even 
divulge the fact that I own a machine. I have entirely 
stopped using the Type Writer for the reason that I never 
could write a letter with it to anybody without receiving a 
request by return mail that I would not only describe the 
machine but state what progress I had made in the use of it, 
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etc. etc. I don’t like to write letters, and so I don’t want 
people to know that I own this curiosity breeding little 
joker. 


And so, it seems, the Type Writer was batting a thousand. The 
who invented it did not want to invent it, and having been 
hed through the process, repudiated his invention. The man 
0 manufactured it did not want to manufacture it, and did so 
y with strong financial guarantees. When it finally came out, 
dly anyone wanted to buy it, for any number of reasons. And 
se who did buy it soon discovered it made them “wont to 
sar” and dismissed it as a “curiosity breeding little joker.” 
Disdain greeted this newborn and remained its legacy. For 
tually the typewriter was to become so ubiquitous that it 
me practically invisible or, at best, taken for granted; people 
ld become so familiar with the device as to practically scorn it. 
course, that fate was still in the future. The Sholes & Glidden 
uld long be a thing of the past before people got used to 
ewriters. 


The Perfected 
Type Writer 


Because historians (and publicists) have a practical 
need to define the “first” in their field, and because individuals have 
an emotional need to do the same, the Sholes & Glidden Type 
Writer has been assigned the title of “the first typewriter.” But as 
detailed in earlier chapters, the definitions of “first” and “type- 
writer” are arbitrary. It is difficult to ignore those earlier inventors 
of the typewriter, and in this book we have defined the Sholes & 
Glidden as “first” principally because it was the machine from 
which the typewriter industry developed. As a secondary reinforce- 
ment for this definition, we can cite the fact that the Sholes & 
Glidden incorporated more design concepts that became perma- 
nent typewriter fixtures than did any earlier inventions, even 
though some inventions following the Sholes & Glidden excluded 
many of these concepts, and still called themselves typewriters. 
Yet, as already mentioned, the Remington-made version of the 
Sholes device was the fourth incarnation of “the first typewriter,” 
and Sholes was not its sole inventor anyway. All of this has always 
contributed to unstable ground for individuals seeking to deter- 
mine which machine was really the first. 

Remington understandably assigned to itself the honor of manu- 
facturer of the first typewriter, because during the 19th century 
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especially, and during the 20th century to a lesser extent, this lent 
credence to its claim of the greatest experience, therefore skill, in 
typewriter manufacturing. However, its vested interests notwith- 
standing, even Remington sometimes had to qualify the claim by 
using modifiers, such as “Sholes invented the first successful type- 
writer,” or “Sholes invented the first practical one.” Even this is 
subject to interpretation. Since few people bought Sholes & Glid- 
dens, and since many of the machines were defective, an argument 
can be mounted as to whether the Sholes & Glidden was ‘“‘success- 
ful” or “practical” at all. 

Even if the Sholes & Glidden had been practical, there is little 
doubt that its low level of success would have been the same. 
Demand for writing machines did not become significant until 10 
to 15 years after its introduction. The machine was ahead of its time 
to the extent that, like the Greek steam engine, it had little practical 
purpose for its world. Few people during the 1870’s—including, to 
an extent, its own promoters, who never correctly identified its 
principal market—really understood the machine’s function. The 
term “typewriter” itself reportedly was coined by Densmore, but it 
was confusing, and did little to express the application of the 
machine. 

“Type Writer” could describe an author who composes in a 
specific literary vein. This is because “type” and “style” are words 
sometimes used interchangeably, and the question could be asked, 
“What type writer are you, a journalist, a novelist, or a poet?” 

Or, “Type Writer” could allude to an author who sets his 
manuscript directly in type from the printer’s case, instead of first 
producing a manuscript. This would be an uncommon practice, 
but it is not unheard of. In that first letter to his brother excerpted in 
the preceding chapter, Mark Twain concluded with: 


Working this Type Writer reminds me of old Robert Bu- 
chanan, who, you remember, used to set up articles at the 
case without previously putting them in the form of manu- 
script. I was lost in admiration of such marvelous intellec- 
tual capacity. 
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Or, “Type Writer” could allude to some mechanized source of 
literature. Such an idea is far from outlandish today, when compu- 
ters can compose sentences and paragraphs. But even in the 19th 
century the idea was not so far-fetched. In Europe, clockwork- 
driven dolls had been built for centuries with the ability to dip quill 

ens into inkpots and write down mechanically programmed 
phrases. 

The need for comprehensible nomenclatures is not to be taken 
lightly. The art we call “marketing” was as young as the Type 
Writer itself, but it was just as essential to moving the product then 
as now. And you cannot sell something whose function is not 
understood. 

So if “Type Writer” alone was insufficient to convey the ma- 
chine’s purpose, what could its promoters do for clarification? 
Calling it “a writing machine” helped, but only a little. The 
European automatons with their quills and programmed phrases 
were also machines that wrote, but they certainly weren’t type- 
writers. Besides, to persons unfamiliar with those European novel- 
ties, the question might well have been asked what a “writing 
machine” had to write about, when no machines even had anything 
to talk about. 

_ What the promoters finally resorted to was a process destined to 

become tried and true: analogy. And given the factory lineage of 
the Remington product, the analogy was particularly apt. “The 
Type Writer is to the pen,” they explained, “what the sewing 
machine is to the needle.” Finally, people could fathom what Type 
Writers did. 

Yet there was still confusion. For example, in Ithaca, New York, 
an early advocate of the Type Writer named William O. Wycoff put 
out a publication called The Type Writer Magazine. One edition 
included an indignant letter from a local resident complaining that 
the machine had printed his letters with spelling as bad as if he’d 
written them by hand. 

Indeed, on that account, a Type Writer was a definite liability. If 
you are uncertain whether a word ends with “ity” or “ety,” you can 
always disguise your ignorance with handwriting so slovenly that 
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the reader cannot tell which you’ve written, and surmises your 
meaning from the context. Such chicanery was not possible with a 
machine whose great virtues included the legiblity of its output. 

For all the reasons enumerated and more, the Sholes & Glidden 
was never a “successful” typewriter. Its first sales agents were 
Densmore, Yost & Co., which went out of business around 1876. 
Locke, Yost and Bates was the name of the next sales organization, 
the Locke in this case being the same who accompanied Mark 
Twain into the shop for that first demonstration. If on that initial 
Boston encounter Twain had been sufficiently enthused to buy a 
machine, Locke was sufficiently enthused to sell them. But just as 
Twain’s enthusiasm was quickly extinguished, so was Locke’s, and 
his partnership with Yost and Bates soon ended. The Western 
Electric Company had distribution rights for the Tvpe Writer in 
certain territories, long before its involvement with A.T.&T., and 
it also abandoned the effort. The manufacturers of the Fairbanks 
Scale tried their hands at Type Writer sales for awhile, and though 
one of their salesmen, Clarence Seamans, is reported to have been 
the most successful Type Writer salesman to date, the results were 
still inadequate. 

Philo Remington was understandably displeased about all this. 
Doubtful about the prospects of the Type Writer from the begin- 
ning, he wanted as little as possible to do with the machine. 
Because the Type Writer Company wasn’t moving many ma- 
chines, it wasn’t paying many debts, including debts to Re- 
Mington. In lieu of payment, therefore, Remington wound up 
acquiring an ever-increasing ownership of the product itself. One 
can only surmise the mutterings of Philo Remington as he took 
title to more and more of a machine he had less and less faith in, 
having had little enough to begin with. 

But since he was burdened with the machine, he evidently 
determined to make the best of it. The Remington factory devel- 
Oped a new model which had many detail improvements and a few 
Major ones. The most noticeable change was cosmetic: The height 
of the machine was lowered, and the ornate cover panels eliminated 
because they rattled and made the Type Writer noisier than it 
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needed to be. On the new model the frame was minimal. It 
amounted to nothing more than four posts, one at each corner in 
the section surrounding the typebasket, supporting the top plate 
across which the carriage traveled. 

But more significant from a mechanical standpoint was the 
incorporation of patents filed in the names of Byron A. Brooks and 
Lucian Stephen Crandall. The patents covered the addition of a 
second character on each type slug—a lower-case character—and a 
mechanism which moved the platen back and forth within the 
carriage so that the printing point would align with either of the 
two characters as desired. To operate this mechanism, a new key 
was added to the keyboard, labeled “Shift.” 

With its improved design, double-case capacity and other im- 
provements, the machine was finally devoid of problems. Or so 
Remington alleged. And what better name to call a machine 
without problems than “Perfected Type Writer No. 22” That was 
what the product was called when it came out in 1878; but 
perfected or not, in 1879 only 146 were sold. 


The Context 
Catches Up 


The year 1880 was better for typewriter sales than the 
ious year; nearly 600 Perfected No. 2s were sold. 1881 was 
yet, with the total approaching 1,000 and in 1882 it was 
1,800. Business was picking up. 

pite the tribulations that the Type Writer and its developers 
suffered, and although the market remained soft, inventors 
itained the general optimism about writing machines that had 
. exhibited-by those who had preceded Sholes. In their estima- 
writing machine was about every bit the essential part of life 
ad business that the Remington promoters had always insisted it 
v Remington’s big problem, they maintained, was that of a bad 
concept, and no amount of refinement could overcome its 
sic faults. 

Thus it was that the next two major machines to reach the 
ket employed the single-element principle. It is not certain 
ich actually went on sale first, but evidence suggests it was the 
€ created by Lucian Stephen Crandall, the same Crandall who 
d participated in the development of the Remington shift-key 
stem. A machine bearing his name was patented in 1879, and in 
882, or possibly earlier, a revised edition called the Crandall New 
odel was on the market. 
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The term most commonly applied to the Crandall’s single ele- 
ment is “type sleeve,” for it was cylindrical in shape with six 
concentric rings of type around its circumference. The keyboard 
was arranged in a graceful arc of two rows. Depressing a key in the 
upper row caused the type sleeve to rotate until the desired charac- 
ter in the first row of type was brought into printing position, and 
then to advance and press the character against the platen. The keys 
in the lower row initiated the same actions, but in addition caused 
the sleeve to slide upward to bring the second ring of type into 
position. Pressing the shift key labeled “Cap” raised the sleeve even 
higher, bringing the third and fourth rings of type into printing 
level with their upper-case characters. A second shift-key labeled 
“BE & P” raised the sleeve to its fifth- and sixth-ring position so that 
it could type the figures and punctuation. 

The control of one rotating cylinder involves fewer individual 
parts than the control of the 40-plus typebars of the Remington- 
made machine. This enabled the Crandall to be more compact, 
bordering on portable in size and weight (in fact, the machine was 
available with a lightweight fiberboard case with handle, for 
travel), and as it was also less complex it was theoretically less liable 
to malfunction. It certainly was easier for its manufacturer to put 
together, so it could be sold at a lower price. The base price of the 
Remington product had dropped from $125 for the Sholes & 
Glidden to $100 for the Perfected No. 2, but the Crandall was 
launched at a price of $75 and by the end of the decade it would be 
selling for a mere $50. 

A writing machine was not necessarily simple or inexpensive just 
because it employed a single element, however. The best proof of 
this is the story of the Hammond typewriter, one of the great 
phenomena of typewriter history. 

James Bartlett Hammond was a former ministry student who 
had been a journalist during the Civil War. Exactly how he became 
involved with writing machines is unclear, but history places him 
in contact with John Pratt, whose Pterotype had inspired Sholes. 
Hammond acquired Pratt’s patents, and with E.J. Manning as 
collaborator refined the invention. Sometime between 1880 and 
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1884, their efforts resulted in the introduction of the Hammond 
typewriter. 

The Model 1 Hammond would be described as a single-element 
machine, even though the element in fact had two pieces, left and 
right. When at rest, each pointed its printing surface toward the 
respective outward side of the machine. Like the Crandall it had a 
keyboard arranged in two curved rows; the key tops resembled the 
black keys on a piano, with the left half of the keyboard controlling 
the left type element and the right half the right. 

Surrounding the two-piece type element was a turretlike assem- 
bly within which was a semicircle of thin rods, each resting upon 
one of the key levers; pressing a key caused its rod to rise upward. 
Further depression of the key caused the corresponding type ele- 
ment to swing around toward the printing point, pushing with it a 
slender horizonal bar that continued to swing until it was arrested 
by the raised rod. This in turn arrested the movement of the type 
element, thus selecting the desired letter. Depressing the key still 
further tripped a spring-loaded hammer behind the carriage, caus- 
ing it to leap forward and pound the page against the type element. 
The printed impression made, the carriage advanced one space, its 
“Own movement “cocking” the hammer mechanism for the next 
character. In effect, the Hammond possessed an automatic printing 
mechanism that struck with the same force no matter how light or 
heavy the stroke on the key. This made it capable of the most 
uniform typewriting that would be seen until the introduction of 
the electric machines a half-century later. 

The Hammond’s ingenious mechanism underwent only one 
major change, during the early 1890's. The two-piece type element 
Was replaced by a single curved plate, appropriately called a shuttle, 
which faced the carriage when it rested and swung left or right 
using essentially the same mechanism as the original. Because the 
One-piece shuttle had less distance to travel than the two-piece, the 
No. 2 Hammond was faster than its predecessor. Nonetheless by 
about 1893, at least 15,000 No. 1s had been sold (the specimen in 
the Panasonic collection has a serial number in the 10,000 range, 
placing its manufacture around the year 1890). 
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The Hammond No. 2 was superseded in 1905 by the No. 12, 
which was the same machine but with a lower assembly surround- 
ing the shuttle to improve visibility. The next model was the 
Multiplex of 1914, again nearly identical, but with the capability of 
holding two shuttles, which could instantly be interchanged by 
rotating a knob. Multiplex models could be ordered with com- 
pound keyboards, with each key corresponding to either of the two 
shuttles normally in the machine (though either or both shuttles 
could be removed and replaced by another in a few moments). 
Thus, if the purchaser had ordered a machine with English and 
Hebrew shuttles, each key would be labeled with both an English 
and a Hebrew character. This capability feature anticipated by some 
70 years the KBI/KBII switch of the best electronic typewriters, 
which enables many of the keys to control three and sometimes 
four characters. The Hammond also was available with a reversible 
carriage, capable of traveling in either direction for typing lan- 
guages like Hebrew and Arabic, which are read from right to left. 

Aluminum portable models were added to the Hammond line 
around 1916, and a model whose frame folded in two for extra 
compactness was introduced about 1922. In 1927 the machine’s 
name was changed to Vari-Typer and within a few years it was 
being marketed as a low-priced typesetting machine for offset 
printers. As such, it remained on the market until very recently. It 
had been electrified over the years, and many features had been 
added to maximize its efficiency in spacing and justifying type. But 
beneath the cover panels of a late 20th-century Vari-Typer were 
castings and parts virtually identical to, and in some cases inter- 
changeable with, the Hammonds of the 1880’s. Having been 
developed from patents filed during the Civil War and manufac- 
tured continuously for about a century, the Hammond appears to 
have been the one complex machine produced continuously for the 
longest period of time. 

James B. Hammond may have dreamed of such phenomenal 
success, though he witnessed only part of his invention’s odyssey. 
He died in 1913, reportedly a millionaire, with the reputation also 
of being caring and generous to those in his employ. 


— 
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ire Hammond typewriter started out, like the Crandall, with a 
two-bank, double-shift curved keyboard. The Remington-made 
Perfected Type Writer No. 2 had a four-bank single-shift straight 
keyboard. That would seem to cover all possible keyboard configu- 
rations, but it didn’t. A fact of technical life was emerging during 
the 1880’s that would characterize the development of the type- 
writer for decades to come: an obsession with new approaches. 
Name almost any variation you can think of, and somebody (or 
bodies) will have tried it. 
_ The next approach to keyboard design appeared in 1883 in a 
machine called the Caligraph. Its ‘‘full” keyboard had separate keys 
for all its characters, the keys for capitals on the left and right sides 
_ of the six-row layout, the lower-case characters in the center. There 
were no shift keys. The No. 1 model of 1880 or 1881 had printed 
‘capitals only, but the No. 2 of 1883 added the lower case, for a field 
of 72 keys in all. 
_ The Caligraph was a typebar machine with an open framework 
and upstrike configuration, essentially the first head-on competitor 
_ of the Remington-made machine. It is not surprising that it should 
emulate Remington practice, for the man behind the Caligraph had 
learned everything he knew about typewriters from the Remington 
efforts. He was George Washington Newton Yost, the same who 
had talked Philo Remington into undertaking manufacture of the 
Type Writer, and who had attempted to sell the machine during its 
earliest days. Though Yost is sometimes credited as the inventor of 
the Caligraph, the greater likelihood is that he was its financial 
backer and promoter. The man who worked out the actual me- 
chanical particulars was a talented engineer named Franz Xavier 
Wagner. 

At Remington, meanwhile, major changes were in the offing. In 
August 1882 a new sales agency was appointed for the Perfected 
Type Writer No. 2 and its companion, the No. 4, which was the 
identical machine fitted with capitals only. There were three part- 
Ners in the new distribution enterprise, all longtime believers in the 
Writing machine: William O. Wycoff, the Ithaca stenography- 
School operator who had published The Type Writer Magazine; 
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Clarence W. Seamans, who had been the star Type Writer salesman 
during its distributorship by Fairbanks Scale; and Henry H. Benc- 
dict, Philo Remington’s former assistant, who had urged the initial 
manufacture of the Type Writer. The firm of Wycoff, Seamans and 
Benedict acquired worldwide sales rights for the Remington-built 
writing machine, and under their auspices business began to im- 
prove. 

The year 1883, the first of the new distributors’ effort, records 
indicate they sold 4,000 No. 2s. The year 1884 saw a reduction to 
about 1,800 machines, possibly accounted for, in part, by the 
introduction of a new wide-carriage model, the No. 3 (whose sales 
records are unavailable). The following year about 5,000 No. 2s 
were sold, and in 1886 close to 5,500. 

The year 1886 was a fateful one for Remington and for the 
typewriter industry as a whole. The pattern of things to come was 
cast in March of that year. The tale was recounted in 1923 by Henry 
H. Benedict himself. A “disquieting rumor” was already going 
around that Remington was in financial difficulties when Benedict, 
in New York City, received a message to visit Philo Remington in 
Ilion. Benedict recounted the visit as follows: 


I arrived in the morning and spent the forenoon with Mr. 
Philo Remington. I began by asking him if the rumor were 
true that they were thinking of disposing of their typewriter 
interests. He said it was true. I said, “But why do you do 
this?” He replied, “We need money.” I said, “May I ask for 
what purpose?” He replied, “To pay our debts.” “But,” I 
said, “you could not expect to get for the typewriter enough 
to pay a tenth of your debts.” “Well, perhaps not,” he said, 
“but it would satisfy the more pressing of our creditors.” 

“Mr. Remington,” I said, “I was with you for thirteen 
years, and served you to the best of my ability, and I was 
absolutely loyal to you. I am going to be loyal now. My 
advice to you is not to sell your typewriter. The amount of 
money you would get would not go far; ninety per cent of 
your creditors would still be unpaid, and they will be after 
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_ you more savagely if you pay the claims of others and leave 
theirs unsatisfied.” 
He shook his head and said, “Well, we think we had better 
sell.” “Is that your final decision?” I asked. He answered, 
me Yes, I think so.” I said, “Have you a customer for your 
plant?” “Well,” he said, “there are some people talking 
about taking it.” “Have you committed yourself to them?” I 
_ asked. He replied, “No, not absolutely.” “You're deter- 
mined to sell, are you?” “Yes!” 

“Very well,” I said, “I have given my advice. Now I want 
to buy the plant.” 

Then we began to talk business, and before night I 
telegraphed to New York to send me a certified check for 
ten thousand dollars to bind the bargain. 


The origin of E. Remington & Sons has been traced back to 
16, when Eliphalet Remington made his first rifle in the Ilion 
ithy of his father. It was a good piece of work, and soon requests 
om others in the community came for Remington rifles. 
The Remington enterprise remained a family affair until 1888, 
hen E. Remington & Sons shut down. The Remington name 
ed on as a piece of corporate chattel. No longer did it represent 
e skill or integrity of individual or family, but rather it repre- 
sented “identification” in the marketplace. 
- The line of rifles made famous by men named Remington was 
acquired by the DuPonts—another family name destined for great 
corporate identification—who were a major force in the gunpow- 
der business and who presumably concluded that ownership of the 
Remington rifle complemented their business handsomely. A Re- 
" mington line of bicycles was introduced not long afterward. 
__ As for Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict, the nearly $200,000 they 
paid for the typewriter works also purchased the Remington name 
as applied to writing machines. Benedict had been correct in 
_ arguing that the sale of the typewriter business would not stave off 
bankruptcy. Bad business management, a tough economic reces- 
sion, and the economic failure of the Type Writer had become too 
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much for any firm to survive. Never again was there to be a blood 
tie between a person named Remington and the Remington type- 
writer. Indeed, a descendant of Philo Remington was sued by the 
Remington Typewriter Company for placing his name on a type- 
writer of his invention around the turn of the century. In fact, that 
typewriter bore two famous names, for the son of the inventor of 
“the first typewriter” was also involved in the enterprise. The 
typewriter was called the Remington-Sholes, suggesting a past 
equity of partnership that had never existed; there does not appear 
to have been a direct business relationship between C. L. Sholes 
and E. Remington & Sons at any time. Yet by the 1890’s, when 
heroes had been made of many typewriter pioneers, there was 
plenty of “identification” value in both names. In the only known 
typewriter litigation that reached the U.S. Supreme Court, Re- 
mington the man ultimately defeated Remington the company. 

At the time that Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict took control of 
the manufacturing as well as the marketing of the typewriter, 
however, the Remington Typewriter Company, as a corporate 
entity, was still in the future. As soon as they acquired rights to the 
machine, Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict formed the Standard 
Typewriter Company to manufacture the machine, while retaining 
for themselves the corporate role of international distributor. To 
this day, many people refer to a certain line of typewriters as 
“Remington Standards,” believing that this is the correct title for 
their machines. Indeed, from the mid-1880’s until about 1920, the 
legend “Remington Standard Typewriter” was emblazoned across 
the front of the machine, and even in the 1950’s “Remington 
Standard” was the label for many models. From this one would get 
the impression that “Standard” is adjectival, as though to say that 
Remingtons were standard models while all others were nonstan- 
dard or even substandard. And “standard” as an adjective did 
become part of various typewriters’ names. For example, “Under- 
wood Standard” was the label for many years on Remington’s chief 
rival. Yet this tradition of typewriter nomenclature stems not from 
the description of a typewriter, but from the name of its manufac- 
turer. The Standard Typewriter Company built machines for Wy- 
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, Seamans and Benedict, and the terms “Remington” and 
dard” originated because there were different corporations by 
se names. 
The Standard Typewriter Company built the machines, and 
rcoft, Seamans and Benedict sold them. In 1887 the sales of 
ington Standard Typewriter No. 2 (formerly Perfected Type 
iter No. 2) reached 7,500. In 1888 sales neared 10,500. In 1889 
figure came to 12,500. In 1890 it was 15,000. 
y 1894, when it was finally supplanted by a new but highly 
ilar model, Remington Standard No. 2 total sales amounted to 
,000. That was an impressive figure for a machine that had 
led sales of 146 during its first year. And the 100,000 No. 2s 
re in addition to the Remington No. 3s, No. 4s, and No. 5s. 

body knows how many of these other Remington models were 
d. But for several years during the late 1880’s, Remington 
pewriter advertisements were illustrated not with the No. 2, 
gedly the big seller, but with the No. 5. How many did Wycoff, 
mans and Benedict sell? How many machines of other makes 
id been sold by 1894? By that year, at least 52 additional makes of 
ewriters had reached the market and nobody can say for sure, 
eyond “an awful lot,” just how many typewriters were sold. 
hat was now happening in the world, where the misunderstood 
d unappreciated typewriter had so recently been the unloved 
hild of technology? 
What was happening was that the context was finally catching up 
with the product. The white-collar world was abruptly being 
‘mechanized just as the blue-collar world had been during the two 
or three generations before. By the mid-1880’s Edison’s talking 
Machine was on the market, Bell’s telephone was in routine usage, 
ckertape and telegraph lines led directly into offices. What we in 
our own time like to call our “communications explosion” actually 

detonated then, and with it many things began to change. One was 

the role of the writing machine. 

With information coming in over the wire almost as rapidly as it 

Occurred, a businessman now had to be more than smart. He had to 

_ be fast. The pace of everything was increasing as the technological 
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infrastructure that had developed over the past half-century— 
speedy locomotives, reliable steamships—created the potential, and 
from that the obligation, to write and deliver the order swiftly. Part 
of all this included the production of correspondence almost on an 
assembly-line basis. Rather than having letters typed as conditions 
warranted, the boss could systematize communications in much 
the fashion that factories systematized manufacturing. By conduct- 
ing all his dictation at once into his talking machine, and having the 
typist—or typists, by this time—grind the letters out, the boss 
could attend to other matters. The whole world was restructuring 
itself around the use of machines. The rapidity of typewriting 
finally made sense on the output side; the rapidity of deciphering a 
neatly printed document made sense on the input side. The Me- 
chanical Age had finally burst forth, and on its arrival found one of 
its essentials, the writing machine, ready and waiting. 

How the typewriter fitted into this technical business system can 
be expressed through a number of anecdotes. One of the more 
entertaining is a recounting of the difficulties of using the telegraph, 
published in The Staten Island Magazine, in September 1888. Under 
the title “The Humorous Side of Dots and Dashes,” Edward Curry 
wrote: 


Any person who has for a few years operated a telegraphic 
key and worked a line in all kinds of weather and with all 
kinds and sorts of operators, carries a fund of odd experi- 
ences and funny tales, which he naturally lets die because of 
their, to him, commonplace character, and I shall attempt to 
resurrect a few such, which may be new and interesting to 
readers. 

The Morse alphabet contains several spaced letters, the 
source of most of the errors committed, and if those letters 
are not dotted out with care, mistakes are liable to arise. For 
instance, a slight misspacing of a letter turns protect into 
protest, and many an innocent note has gone to protest 
through this cause. 

The letters “‘e s,” when poorly separated, form the charac- 
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ter “&,” and thus become troublesome at times. Recently, 
“Gillespie, Baker” became “Gill & Pie, Baker.” The letters 
“ice” are almost identical with the letters “yo,” and last 
winter a leading daily announced the opening of the “yo 
palace.” Any proofreader who understood the dot and dash 
alphabet would know by intuition what was intended, and 
make the needed correction, but that individual is not 
always present when required. 

The letters “me” when run together form the letter “g,” 
and when a certain man was requested to “send Hog the 
parcel on my desk,” and failed to comply until action was 
too late to be of service, owing to the impossibility of 
finding Hog, the usual explanation hardly smoothed his 
temper. 

Many manipulators of the key, who, like Buffalo Bill’s 
bronchs, were spoiled in their training, are too profuse in 
the use of dots, when they get beyond three or four, and 
such errors as P. Pope for H. Hope occur. Well trained 
operators, however, seldom fall into the errors I have 
pointed out, and the qualifications that make a good opera- 
tor show themselves in sending and receiving alike. In other 
words, a good, careful sender is usually a clear and careful 
penman, and vice versa. 


_ There is no clearer penman than a typist. The so-called transmit- 
g typewriter (of which the Teletype was perhaps the best 
own) was still 20 years in the future, with its ability to send 
essages over the long-distance wire. What Edward Curry wrote 
1888 was a description of one of many functions typewriters 
ould be called upon to do, far beyond the uses Sholes and his 
sociates imagined. When the Mechanical Age moved into the 
0 ffice, it introduced machines to other machines which hadn’t met 
‘before, which exchanged greetings cordially, eyed each other 
“awhile, and in some cases chose to mate. Indeed, why not marry a 
Yypewriter with telegraph or telephone lines? Or, in the 1890's 
‘when mechanical adding machines were becoming commonplace, 
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why not join their mechanism to a typewriter’s for a machine that 
could automate bookkeeping and billing just as the typewriter 
alone had automated correspondence? Technological husbandry 
never joined the writing and talking machines directly, but they 
were coworkers from the outset, both filling vital functions when 
working in union that neither could have accomplished alone. - 
Today many people who like to consider themselves on the techno- 
logical leading edge use the term “office equipment systems” as if 
groups of mutually supporting interfaced appliances were their 
original idea. The truth is that it was a systems approach beginning 
a century ago that created a role for office equipment at all. 


7 


That’s a 
Typewriter? 


People entering the business world today know some- 
hing their great-grandparents knew, but which was forgotten by 
Jmost everybody since: Writing machines can be produced in 
more than one form. Currently the market contains all kinds of 
“writing machines: manual portables sustaining the typebar tradi- 
tion developed in the Sholes & Glidden; electro-mechanical porta- 
bles and office machines also using typebars; electro-mechanical 
4 “golf ball” single-element typewriters; electronic typewriters large 
and small, many of the best printing from daisy wheels and 

q equipped with memory; and other kinds of writing machines 
which, while not considered “letter quality” in their output, do 
ucceed in spraying out something legible from a computer termi- 
al or on supermarket check-out slips. 

But in the final two decades of the last century and the first two 
f this, writing machines formed an astounding mixture of prod- 
“ucts of evolution and of spontaneous development. Historians have 
‘classified no fewer than 19 major schools of mechanical design, 
based upon the relative position of type and printing point, and/or 
_the manner in which they were brought together. 

And even beyond those 19 design schools were several sub- 
chools offering variations on the main mechanical themes. Al- 
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though the method of printing is the criterion by which most 
typewriters are classified because they reflect the advance of techni- 
cal thought, still further categories of typewriters can be enumera- 
ted by the methods devised for their operation: their keyboard 
designs. The keyboards reveal the inventor’s philosophy of type- 
writing, something that would not become standardized among 
typists until about 1920. While this aspect of typewriter design is 
overlooked by most historians, it is very much a consideration in 
technological devices today; in the Electronic Age, “ergonomics” 
or “human engineering” is one of the first factors people judge 
when selecting equipment. If we consider all the combinations of 
typewriter printing systems and control systems (keyboards) that 
appeared during the years up to 1920, we may find dozens of 
different “schools” of typewriter design. Some were ingenious; 
some made sense in the context of their times, only to become 
impractical with the march of progress, while others were whimsi- 
cal. But all were designed, patented, manufactured, advertised, 
sold, and used. 

So far we have described five lines of typewriters that were 
manufactured during the first decade of the industry: the Re- 
mington-made machines, the Crandall, the Hammond, the Cali- 
graph, and the short-lived Horton. In these first five specimens 
alone we find five very different machines, both in how they 
worked and/or how they were operated. 

The Remington-made machines were upstrike or blind writers 
employing a keyboard of four banks arranged in straight rows, 
using a shift key in the double-case models. 

The Caligraph was also an upstrike machine, but it used separate 
keys instead of a shift key for change of case. Same mechanical 
philosophy, different “ergonomics.” 

Like the Caligraph, the Horton had a key for every character, but 
was a visible writer. Same ergonomics, different mechanical philos- 
ophy. 

The Crandall used a single-element, visible-writing printing 
system, and a curved two-bank keyboard with double shift. Differ- 
ent mechanical principle from the others, different ergonomics. 
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The Hammond used the same ergonomics as the Crandall, and a 
gle-element visible-writing printing system that was different 
om the Crandall’s: the paper struck the type instead of the type 
rriking the paper. 
A sixth typewriter was introduced during this same decade, the 
Type Writer of about 1880. This was a machine that had 
ther keyboard, typebars, nor single-element as such. Rather, it 
the first of the so-called Index or Indicator school of type- 
iters to reach the market. The index in this case was a series of 
les in the metal plate atop the carrier which held the machine’s 
e. The characters were molded upon a single flat sheet of 
ibber; this was different from a single-clement because it did not 
ing or rotate. Rather, it was stretched to bring the character 
inst the page, by pressing the indicator into the hole corre- 
nding to the character desired. For a fast typist, operating the 
was a slow process. But for a slow typist, a keyed machine like 
Remington was not much faster. Meanwhile, the Hall had far 
er parts than anything the industry had produced so far, and 
uired fewer precision adjustments. It could be sold at a price 
ffordable by a “popular” market. In fact, its $40 price was outra- 
ously high, when one considers that few subsequent machines of 
he Index class cost more than $15. Some cost $5, and one was 
amed the Dollar because that was its price. 

These first six typewriters only suggested the range of variation 
typewriters. If the bottom of the platen could provide the 
‘printing point as in the Remington and Caligraph, and if the 

printing point could be on the face of the platen as with the 

Crandall and Hammond, then why couldn’t the top of the platen 
provide the printing point too? 

_ The first topstrike machine was the Brooks, patented in 1885 by 

_ the same Byron A. Brooks who, along with Crandall, had worked 

_0n the shift-key system of the Perfected No. 2. Brooks stood his 

_ typebars straight up in the air in a semicircle behind the carriage, 

winging downward to a printing point situated between type- 

_ basket and keyboard. It made an odd profile by our standards, but 

this posterior-topstrike layout was present in three other makes. 
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Two were made in England: the Waverly of 1889, and the North’s, 
patented in 1890. In the United States, the Fitch typewriter, pat- 
ented in 1886 and manufactured for a few years after 1891, used a 
similar arrangement. 

All four posterior-upstrike machines had their typebars at the 
rear, but that is all they had in common. The Brooks’s keyboard 
was three-bank with double-shift. The Fitch initially appeared with 
a two-bank double-shift keyboard, but soon adopted a three-bank 
layout. The North’s was a four-bank single-shift machine. The 
Waverly was also a four-bank single-shift machine; but unlike all 
shift-key typebar machines so far, its shift did not cause movement 
of the platen. Instead, it activated a different typebar: each typebar 
carried only one character, so the Waverly had a Remington-style 
keyboard and Caligraph-style typebars rearranged for visible writ- 
ing. Only one other typewriter is known to have used a shift key to 
activate a separate typebar, and this was an upstrike blind writer 
called the International, invented by Lucian Stephen Crandall in 
1889. It is curious that Crandall went from a single-element ma- 
chine to a typebar machine, a visible-writer to a blind-writer, 
particularly since Sholes had gone from blind-writing typebar 
machines to single-element visibles. Equally interesting, the Inter- 
national was one of only a few typewriters that appeared both in 
shift-key and key-for-every-character models. 

As for the Waverly, it had another attribute that would appear in 
a few mechanical and electro-mechanical typewriters, but which 
would never really become practical until the memory of electronic 
typewriters made it so: differential or proportional spacing. This 
kind of spacing furnishes different widths for characters of different 
sizes: one unit of width for slender characters like “I,” two units for 
medium characters like “N,” three units for wide characters like 
“M.” Proportional spacing makes for a better looking typed page, 
one that more closely resembles letterpress type than does the 
same-space-for-all common to the majority of typewriters. What 
made the concept unpopular was the difficulty if the wrong keys 
were struck and corrections had to be made. For example, the 
letters “N” and “M” are side by side on the keyboard, where the 
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ist can easily mistake them. If after the end of a line the typist 
scovers that “nn” has been typed where “mm” was required (as 
a word like “ammunition”), it is impossible to erase the mistake 
fit the “‘m’s” into the narrower space. It takes the electronic 
ewriter with memory and character display to make propor- 
tional spacing reliable, because the mistakes can be seen in the 
Jay and corrected in the memory before being committed to 
aper. 

Possibly a half-dozen typewriters appeared with proportional 
yacing prior to the electronics, the majority seeming to be 19th- 
atury designs which demonstrated that the beauty of properly 
aced typewriting is not as important as the ability to make 
orrections without having to retype an entire page. During the 
Oth century, typewriters with proportional spacing seem to have 
appeared until the 1940’s, when IBM produced an electro- 
echanical model thus equipped. This machine was clearly a 
deluxe” edition of the design, one suited to top-level executive 
orrespondence where proportionally spaced typewriting reflected 
e same distinctiveness and personal attention that carefully 
enned business letters did before acceptance of the typewriter. 
rom this, one might surmise that only the most expensive and 
_ elaborate typewriters during the 19th century featured proportional 
: “spacing. But it wasn’t so; even an Index machine did. 

_ This was the 1885 patent of one Charles Spiro, a watchmaker, 
who brought out his little proportional-spacing device under the 
name Columbia. Within two years, however, Spiro had a fully 
keyed typewriter in the works that pointed more positively toward 
_ the “standard” typewriter as people would come to know it. This 
_ was a machine called the Bar-Lock, which did not have propor- 
_ tional spacing but which did have visible writing through a system 
_ the reverse of that found in the Waverly and Brooks. Instead of the 
typebars standing erect behind the carriage, the typebars in the Bar- 
Lock stood erect in front of the carriage, printing on the top of the 
platen, in what has been called the anterior topstrike school of 
design. Though Spiro had equipped the Columbia with an index in 
place of keys, he went the reverse route with the Bar-Lock: the 
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machine had a double keyboard, with a key for every character and 
no shift. The difference between this and the “full” keyboard of the 
Caligraph was that the upper- and lower-case characters of the 
Caligraph each followed their own sequences. In the double- 
keyboard design caps and lower-case letters each follow the same 
sequence, but on different rows. 

The Bar-Lock got its name from the series of registration pins 
that grasped the typebar just as it reached the printing point, and 
guided it into proper alignment. The machine was a visible-writer 
to the extent that the typist could peer over the tall typebar shield. 
Some wags have suggested that this required typing with the feet, 
or the typist’s possession of a telescoping neck. At the very least, it 
required the typist to lean forward, but that was still casier than 
raising the carriage—especially when making corrections, under- 
scoring, and even determining how much space was left before the 
end of the page. 

More than a half-dozen different makes appeared with the an- 
terior-topstrike typebar. Some came out quite late. The British- 
made Imperial, for example, first appeared with this design in 
1908—by which time vertical typebars were generally considered 
obsolete—and maintained it through their Model D, invented in 
1919, introduced in 1921, and produced until 1927. 

In the United States, the anterior-topstrike achieved considerable 
popularity in a compact and simple machine called the Franklin, the 
first typewriter invention of Wellington P. Kidder. Kidder was one 
of the truly great all-around inventors in the typewriter field, 
producing several machines as well as a number of major printing 
presses. 

Just as the posterior-topstrike machines varied widely in their 
keyboard mechanisms, so did the anterior-topstrike models. The 
Bar-Lock and its successor, the Columbia Bar-Lock (known in 
England as the Royal Bar-Lock because of its use by the aristoc- 
racy) were double-keyboard machines; but the 1907 model, labeled 
simply Columbia, had a four-bank shift-key keyboard. The Frank- 
lin had a three-bank curved keyboard throughout its lifetime 
(ending in 1907), but unlike nearly all other three-bank machines it 
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d only a single shift. The Imperial had a double-shift three-bank 
curved keyboard when it was introduced, though the Model D of 
921 adopted a straight three-bank keyboard with double-shift. 

___ If topstrike typebars can be either behind or in front of the 
_ carriage, why can’t they also be on the sides? This was the question 


Ai 


addressed by Thomas Oliver, a minister who grew weary of 
' writing his sermons in longhand. So in 1893 the first Oliver 
‘typewriter came out as one of the few typewriters with two sets of 
pebars, both standing erect left and right of the printing point, 
‘made in the shape of an inverted “U,” and swinging down side- 
“ways to print. 
_ Topstrike machines with the typebars fore or aft of the carriage 
_ were produced by a number of manufacturers, but the lateral 
topstrike of the Oliver was the only one of its kind; and it was by 
r the most successful of the topstrike designs. In fact, it was one 
of the most successful 19th-century typewriter designs of all. Since 
the typebars were shaped like inverted “U’s,” they were pivoted at 
‘two points instead of one; it was easier for them to maintain 
‘alignment. The mechanism was simple and contained relatively 
few parts, so the Oliver was as close to indestructible as any 
typewriter could be. It was a bold advance when it first appeared, 
and an outstanding success for decades. When the No. 9 model 
came out in 1916, however, the Oliver’s high-standing typebars 
and three-bank double-shift keyboard were becoming obsolete 
‘compared to more modern developments of typewriter design. So 
‘to increase sales, the Oliver Company adopted the strategy of 
“eliminating the middleman,” selling the No. 9 directly to the 
_ customer at $50, or half its former price. The machine was one of 
the most famous in the world, had the durability of a solid office 
_ typewriter, yet was selling at the price of most portables. For 
_ individuals who did not require portability as such, the No. 9 
represented a fine bargain. Nearly as many No. 9s were sold 
between 1916 and 1922 as all previous Oliver models combined. In 
1922 the No. 9 was succeeded by the nearly identical No. 11, which 
remained on the market until 1928. At that time the American 
manufacturer of the Oliver closed its doors, though a British firm 
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acquired the factory tools and continued to produce the No. 11 in 
England for a few years more as the British Oliver. Thomas 
Oliver’s invention remained on the market for almost 40 years, and 
was made in numbers far exceeding one million. Few typewriters 
of its era came near to matching that record. 

Another topstrike machine to divide the typebars into two 
groups was the Williams, brought to the market in 1891 by John 
Newton Williams. This time the groups of typebars were fore and 
aft of the carriage. They lay flat on the same horizontal plane as the 
platen when at rest. When a key was pressed, its typebar raised in 
an arc, shot toward the platen, and curved down upon it in a 
display of mechanical gymnastics called the “grasshopper” action. 
The acrobatic demonstration was repeated as the typebar returned 
to rest. Under the hands of a fast typist, the entire top of a Williams 
came to squiggly life, suggesting “a flock of chickens pecking at 
corn,” in the observation of one contemporary. 

The Williams was an amusing machine to watch in operation, 
but beyond that it was a good typewriter which outsold and 
outlasted most of its topstrike brethren. Model 1 was introduced 
with a curved three-bank double-shift keyboard. Within the first 
year of production a straight keyboard was introduced. Model 2 of 
1897 possessed detail mechanical improvements, while Model 3 
was the wide-carriage edition. In 1900 Williams changed the key- 
board again, to a four-bank single-shift arrangement. This in- 
creased the number of keys, typebars, and interconnecting linkages 
by one-third, requiring an enlargement of the machine as a whole. 
Yet it continued successfully on the market until the expiration of 
its corporate charter in 1909. Throughout its lifetime the Williams 
employed the direct-inking principle, using inkpads instead of a 
ribbon. 

But where was it written that typebars must swing into position? 
On yet another variation, Bernard Granville produced a typewriter 
in 1888 called the Rapid, whose typebars slid straight forward to 
print on the face of the platen, in what is termed the “thrust 
action.” The Rapid was a fascinating device, with an automatic 
carriage-return mechanism activated by a key on the keyboard, and 
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ith line-spacing also controlled by a key. It was, of course, a 
sible writer. However, for whatever reasons, it was off the 
arket by 1890. Granville returned in 1891 with a similar machine 
Iled the Granville Automatic, which also had keyboard carriage- 
mtrol, though it was hardly more successful than its predecessor. 
Whatever troubles the two Granville inventions encountered, 
ne were a consequence of the thrust-action typebar as such. The 
rust-action became one of the most successful of typebar configu- 
tions, although some typewriters to incorporate it were mysteri- 
usly as short-lived as the Granville inventions. For example, the 
rd typewriter of 1896 had a thrust-action mechanism combined 
ith the first aluminum frame available in a typewriter. The Ford 
as a well-made machine with a three-bank double-shift keyboard, 
d to all appearances should have enjoyed considerable success 
ith its visible writing. Yet, again for reasons that are not under- 
stood, it was gone almost as quickly as it had appeared. 

The thrust-action became the fortune of Wellington P. Kidder, 
ho had brought the Franklin to the market about 1891, and in 
92 introduced a flat, portable thrust-action machine he branded 
the Wellington, which was very popular. In Canada and the British 
‘dominions it was manufactured as the Empire, while in Germany it 
“was produced beginning in 1898 by Heinrich Kleyer as the first 
odel of the Adler typewriter (which was labeled No. 7—type- 
riter numbering was probably the most arbitrary aspect of their 
anufacture). Thrust-action Adlers continued in manufacture right 
hrough the Art Deco era, and, of course, the Wellington itself was 
rong on the market. Yet for all its success, the Wellington was a 
arm-up exercise for Kidder, whose crowning achievement—like 
crowning achievements of a handful of typewriter inventors— 
as to become a major force in the typewriter industry for 60 
ars. 

It is said that Kidder’s giant presses operated by the application of 
essure exerted between the paper and the type. The idea of 


Writer design that had not been given much thought, a hammer- 
strike between type and paper having been the conception of every 
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typewriter to have reached the market. The clatter of typewriters 
was becoming an environmental problem in offices, as the ham- 
merstrikes of dozens of typebars from various machines laced 
through the office and performed their own anvil chorus. Most 
inventors so far had been concerned with simply producing a good 
machine that printed. But an inventor of presses would consider 
that level of achievement basic; his tradition went back to Guten- 
berg. And his tradition evidently taught him that the pressure- 
printing principle could be applied to typewriters, and that the 
thrust-action typebar was the most likely to convert into a machine 
whose typefaces could be pushed into the paper, instead of thrown. 

Kidder began his developmental work on the Noiseless type- 
writer in the late 1890’s, but assorted engineering problems kept 
the project experimental for 20 years. It was finally an engineer 
named Nils Andersen, and not Wellington Kidder, who developed 
the mechanism that made for typewriting that was silent—or 
relatively so. 

A keystroke advanced the typebar to within a few tenths of an 
inch of the platen. A button of steel, whose function at the back end 
of each typebar was to act as a weight, was thrown forward by the 
typebar’s travel and exerted the energy that made the typebar press 
on that final fraction of an inch to the platen. 

The first model of the Noiseless to be marketed in mass was 
identified as No. 4, going on sale in 1916. It had a metal platen, to 
provide the stiffest surface for the typebar to press against. The 
Model 5 came out in 1922 with the same three-bank double-shift 
straight keyboard as its predecessor, but with a few characters and a 
two-color ribbon selection switch added. Shortly after this model 
appeared, the Remington typewriter company took over the 
Noiseless, and for a time the No. 5 was labeled Remington 
Noiseless. In 1926 the Middletown, N.Y. factory of the Noiseless 
was producing a four-bank single-shift version of the Noiseless, 
which was identified as No. 6. The same machine, made in the 
same factory, was also sold as the Underwood Noiseless. The 
introduction of the Noiseless typewriter began something of a 
mania for quieter typewriters, and all manufacturers extant in the 
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' United States by the 1920’s were boasting of their “Quiet” and 
“Silent” models, even though they were using the same old ham- 
erstrike that had arrived with Sholes. Cushioning devices and 
uund-absorbing felt panels inside the machines did what they 
could to quiet down standard typewriters. 

_ New forms of Noiseless typewriters—portables and intermedi- 
e “desk models” by Remington—would be added to the lineup 
y the 1930’s, utilizing an oblique frontstrike typebar which was 
haracteristic of the 1883 Horton. But the office model Remington 
Noiseless continued in manufacture as a thrust-action machine. 
he sliding typebar focused upon by Kidder was part of the 
Remington Noiseless until the 1950’s. 

In addition to its forward thrust motion, the typebar of the four- 
bank Remington Noiseless made another motion that the three- 
ank models did not, nor did the other thrust machines mentioned 
so far. The printing end of the Remington Noiseless typebar was 
shaped like a “U” lying on its side, with a pair of characters—one 
ch upper and lower case—molded upon each of the prongs of the 
“WU.” As the typebar moved toward the platen, the “U” swiveled 
up or down to bring the chosen character into printing position. 
hus, each typebar was under the control of two keys, meaning 
there were half as many typebars as keys (exactly the opposite of 
he Waverly and International typewriters, which had twice as many 
typebars as keys), a system necessitated by the limited space 
available for typebars, which came to rest in a tight arc close to the 
printing point. The shortage of space in this area had been ad- 
_ dressed by other thrust-action typewriters in other ways. Most 
_ simply used was the three-bank double-shift keyboard so that each 
_ typebar would carry three characters, minimizing their number. In 
4 the original Rapid typewriter, the typebars were slender rods that 
_ originated from different levels within the machine, using vertical 
__as well as horizontal space to contain the bars. 

The principle of the rising and dropping typeface used in the 
_ Remington Noiseless was not original to that machine. It was 
a present in the German-made Kanzler typewriter of 1903, which 
had only 11 typebars from which it could print 88 characters. Each 
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typebar bore the usual shift-key sets of characters—upper and 
lower case—but there were four characters in each of the groups. 
As it advanced toward the platen, the typebar sought one of the 
four positions determined by the key that was pressed. The Kanzler 
remained on the market until 1912. 

The oblique-frontstrike Remington Noiseless machines of the 
30’s, as well as the cam-action style rising and dropping typebar of 
the Kanzler and four-bank Remington Noiseless machines, have 
been categorized along with all other thrust-action typewriters by 
most historians. They should be accorded separate classifications; 
the oblique-frontstrike typebar of the Remington Noiseless Porta- 
ble and Desk models cannot legitimately be considered thrust- 
action mechanisms at all. In short, the Noiseless and Kanzler 
machines alone add two more categories to 19 technical classifica- 
tions of mechanical typewriters usually cited. 

For over a century following the Sholes & Glidden, a feature 
common to nearly all typewriters involved the printing point: it 
stayed still as the type came to it, and the carriage carried the page 
past it. We have grown accustomed to another approach in the past 
two decades, of the printing point passing by a stationary page. 
The printing point travels with the “golf ball” or daisy wheel of 
electro-mechanical and electronic models. But would anyone 
imagine typewriters where the entire machine moves along space by 
space and line by line, while the page rests in place? 

J. M. Crary did, and he realized his concept in the typewriter 
bearing his name in 1892. The Crary had a completely circular 
keyboard corresponding to a circle of downstrike typebars which 
struck a printing point underneath the typewriter. The purpose of 
the design was for writing in ledgers and similar bound books that 
could not be inserted into the carriage of a typewriter, but upon 
which a typewriter could placed and allowed to type its way across 
the page. This made the length of the typed line virtually unlim- 
ited, permitting, according to the Crary catalog, “writing on 
books of all sizes, postal cards, envelopes, tissue paper, maps of any 
size, packages, boxes, boards, ceilings of rooms, floors, heads of 
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parrels, sides of leather. . . .” The Crary may have been capable of 
_ typewriting on the ceiling, but for its own future the handwriting 
was on the wall, as it was off the market in a short time. 
Nothing about the Crary’s quick disappearance diminishes the 
4 value of the “book typewriter” concept, however. Two other 
_ machines, the Elliott-Hatch and the Fisher, both patented in 1896, 
_ employed the same principle of operation. These machines had 
B straight-line keyboards and a semicircular downstrike typebasket 
that made for easy visibility by the typist. In 1903 the two com- 
_ panies merged to produce the Elliott-Fisher typewriter. This ma- 
_ chine was long-lived, remaining in manufacture through at least 
the 1930’s, and was the first successful machine designed for the 
_ mechanization of bookkeeping and accounting. 
_ While inventors explored every variable in the placement of 
~ typebars, designers of single-element machines worked out their 
~ variations on a theme, too. The most successful of the machines to 
_ follow in the footsteps of the Crandall and Hammond was a tiny 
instrument with a large name—the Blickensderfer, invented by 
3 George Canfield Blickensderfer, a native of Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
ye a businessman in Stamford, Connecticut. Blickensderfer’s earliest 
_ experiments led to a series of machines that were patented but 
_ evidently never manufactured. One of these was a so-called syllable 
writer, in which a single keystroke caused its typewheel to print a 
_ short word such as “an” or “and” or “as.” 
; What emerged as the first mass-produced Blickensderfer, how- 
"ever, was designated the No. 5 when it appeared in 1893. All 
_ subsequent models were variations of the No. 5, distinguished 
from it by changes of materials or the addition of minor features. 
_ The No. 6 of 1896 was the identical machine cast in aluminum, 
making it lighter for portability. The No. 7 of the following year 
was a No. 5 with an enlarged space bar and an additional carriage 
scale to assist carriage positioning; for these two additions Blick- 
ensderfer somehow rationalized a $15 price increase, from the $35 
_ of the No. 5 to $50 for the No. 7. Both remained on sale until at 
— least 1907, and probably beyond, when the No. 8 model was 
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introduced. It was still the basic No. 5, but with a bolted frame to 
enclose the sides of the keyboards, and with a decimal tabulator. 
The Home Blickensderfer, a stripped-down version of the No. 5 
similar to the Blickensderfer Visible, sold for $25 through the 
Montgomery Ward catalog. The Featherweight Blick was a later 
edition of the aluminum No. 6, and the No. 9 was a stripped 
equivalent of the No. 8. The No. 9 was introduced in 1917—the 
year of G. C. Blickensderfer’s death—and the company closed soon 
after. 

With its interchangeable typewheels, the Blick—as it was called 
by the public—was a versatile machine at a low price. It was also 
extremely durable and enduring; the basic No. 5 was never altered 
in any major way, except for an enlargement of its frame castings 
(probably around 1907) to make it even more sturdy. 

Weighing less than 10 pounds and supplied with an oak carrying 
case, the Blick has often been characterized as “‘the first portable.” 
This is incorrect, insofar as three or four lightweight typewriters, 
including the Crandall, preceded the Blick and were supplied with 
carrying cases. What is true, however, is that the Blick was the first 
portable to find popular acceptance on the market; its lifetime was a 
good quarter-century without significant modification. So success- 
ful was it that in 1928 the No. 5 was reintroduced by Remington as 
the Rem-Blick; although by that time faster typebar portables were 
selling well, and the Rem-Blick was discontinued within two 
years. 

While the basic Blickensderfer mechanism was never changed, it 
was adapted to new forms and purposes. Its typewheel operated by 
an index, instead of a keyboard, was marketed as the low-priced 
Niagra; a version called the Blickensderfer Oriental was supplied 
with a right-to-left carriage for printing languages read in the 
Opposite direction to our own. The Nocoblick was an incorpora- 
tion of the No. 7 model into a mechanical system for typewriting 
musical scores. And the abundance of Blickensderfer models with 
extra-wide carriages proves that portability was not the only virtue 
people found in its design. A tiny Blick with an 18-inch carriage 
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uld have been used in work requiring the use of wide forms, 
h as accounting and bookkeeping. These activities could benefit 
m the interchangeable typewheels—priced at $1 apiece—just as 
uch as correspondence could. 

But of all the adaptations of the Blickensderfer typewheel, the 
eatest would be the one used in the Blickensderfer Electric of 
(or 1908, depending on the source). This was a completely 
fferent machine from the original No. 5, closer in size to an office 


the Crandall: depression of a key caused rotation of the typewheel 
_ to the selected character, then continued pressure on the key top 
_ drove the wheel against the page. This same approach was used by 
other wheel-writers, including a 1902 device called the Postal, 
which was fairly popular until about 1910. 

Other single-element machines emulated the Hammond ap- 
roach, utilizing a hammer or mechanical finger behind the carriage 
to punch the page against the typeface. Several makes appeared 
with this style of mechanism, the most successful being a machine 
that first appeared in 1890 as the Munson. The type element on this 
machine behaved like that of no other, sliding side-to-side along its 
mounting rod, as well as rotating to bring the desired character into 
_ position. Then the little mechanical finger behind the carriage 
flicked up to press the paper against the print. The similarity 
tween the Munson (and others like it, such as the Commercial 
sible) and the Hammond, ends there, however. The Hammond’s 
hammer was driven by an automatic printing mechanism, but the 
force of blow in the Munson varied with the force on the key top. 
The Munson clearly was intended to be a portable, three years 
_ before “the first portable” of the Blick line reached the market, as 
"evidenced by its carriage-rail assembly. The member along which 
i the carriage traveled, as well as the entire printing-hammer assem- 
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bly, telescoped inside the machine between uses, to make it more 
compact. Before each use, the rail was drawn out to the left to 
enable the machine to print a full-length line. 

The Munson was renamed the Chicago in 1898, and as such it 
remained on the market until 1917. Being the successful and 
popular little device it was, it was also marketed at various times 
and by various distributors as the Baltimore, Conover, Draper, 
Galesburg, Ohio, and Yale. A reverse escapement version for 
printing Hebrew was promoted as the Mizpah, though aside from a 
catalog containing a heavily retouched photograph of a regular 
Chicago, there is no evidence that this version was actually pro- 
duced. 

Just as the modern-day computer began in a large and expensive 
“mainframe” configuration designed for corporate use, so, too, the 
typewriter was initially a high-ticket item economically prohibitive 
to the smaller business and the individual. And just as the computer 
has become “personal” at a modest cost, so did the typewriter 
increasingly seek a popular market. Except for the $100 Ham- 
mond, all the single-element machines were relatively low-priced. 
The Crandall started at $75, then dropped to $50. The Commercial 
Visible sold for $60 during its brief lifetime; and, as noted, the 
Blickensderfer machines were priced in the $25 to $50 range. The 
Chicago listed at $35. 

But there were even less expensive writing machines, following 
in the tradition of the Hall, using an index and indicator instead of a 
keyboard. The first such popular machine after the Hall was the 
Odell, which reached the market about 1887. Like an earlier 
machine called the Sun and somewhat later versions called Interna- 
tional and New American, the Odell printed from a straight metal 
bar, a linear index, which possessed all its characters. This was 
positioned at a right angle to the platen, so that if you faced the 
letter index in a normal reading position, the carriage traveled 
toward you. The Odell appears to have remained on the market 
until about the turn of the century. 

It was during the 1890’s that the greatest flowering of index 
machines occurred. During the 1880’s typewritten correspondence 
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‘munications, and by the 1890’s letters were expected to be type- 
itten. Anyone who did not fulfill: that expectation was suspi- 
iously out of fashion. If a business letter was handwritten, it could 
uuggest that the company was not successful enough to afford a 
pewriter. It might imply a conservatism that could make their 
oducts as old-fashioned as their letters. It might hint that the 
ipient was unimportant and deserved only a scrawled note, 
hile more important correspondents got the professionally type- 
ritten material. In just two decades, the ethics of typewriting had 
completely reversed, and by the mid-1890’s, the typed document 
ecame as essential a business fashion as proper attire at the office. 
This development demonstrated an early example of the rela- 
nship between potential and obligation that would recur many 
es throughout our technological society. Sholes made it possible 
for people to typewrite, but thereafter it became a necessity not 
y for practical reasons, but also for appearances. The pace was 
et by the big corporations, which extended the imperative to small 
rporations and even small businesses. And by the 1890's, it was 
ecoming standard for individuals to correspond by typewriter in 
any business context. Nobody knows when the legend “please 
int or type” became a fixture on retail order coupons and tax 
rms. But the notion that all except social correspondence should 
Ye typewritten was rooted by the turn of the century. This is 
videnced by the popularity during the 1890’s of the dozens of 
“makes of Index typewriters that arrived on the scene, the over- 
whelming majority of them priced below $20. 
The importance of typewritten correspondence was illustrated in 
the late 90’s by an ad for the American typewriter. It depicted a 
businessman at his desk, whom we can presume represented the 
Boss, scratching his balding head in contemplation of a hand- 
“scribbled document while the caption questioned, “Why in the 
world doesn’t a man like Jones get down to business methods when 
he can buy an American Typewriter for $10? Does he think I'm 
_ Tunning a puzzle department?” The American was a representative 
f the swinging-sector school of index-machine design—distin- 
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guished from the “square index” embodied in the Hall, and the 
“Jinear index” of the Odell—whose curved index corresponded to a 
curved strip of rubber type that swung into place as the machine’s 
pointer was aligned over the index plate. With its fingertip cup on 
the indicator designed to receive the right index finger, and with 
printing and spacing performed by levers operated by the left hand, 
the American was among the most efficient index machines. It was 
also among the cheapest. When it first came out it was billed as 
“The American $5 Typewriter.” Within a couple years inflation had 
struck, and it was promoted as “The American $6 typewriter.” The 
price leapt to $8 a few years later in an ad boasting, “15,000 sold in 
1896.” And, as the missive from Jones suggested, the device was 
well worth every penny of a ten-spot by the turn of the century. 

At $10, the American remained among the least expensive of all 
writing machines. Mention has already been made of a device 
called the Dollar typewriter, and another device called the Little 
Giant sold for the same price. This was produced by the same 
company that made the Simplex typewriter, a $5 instrument which 
an 1897 ad declared capable of “Writing equal to work on a $100 
machine,” adding parenthetically that it was “Not a toy.” The latter 
clause was superseded by 1901, when the Holiday Simplex No. 3 
was promoted as an ideal Christmas present at $6.50. Thereafter 
the Simplex products, also sold under the name Practical, mani- 
fested themselves as entertainments for the young, remaining in 
production under their original name at least through the 1930’s, 
and showing up brand-new with lithographed keyboards added to 
their base plates to this day. The Simplex was one of the few index 
machines to last beyond the turn of the century, and this it did by 
redefining itself as a toy rather than a serious, albeit low-priced 
typewriter. But with the majority of index typewriters priced at 
$15, with a few (including a horrendous design invented by the 
Wizard and marketed as the Edison Mimeograph Typewriter) 
selling for as much as $25, the index designs found themselves 
competing disadvantageously with the fully keyed portables that 
were beginning to appear at the same price level. 

The index machines went out of manufacture around 1900 in the 
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United States, though European manufacturers continued intro- 
ducing new models well into the 1920’s and beyond. Indeed, one of 
the most successful index machines first appeared in 1903 as the 
German-made Mignon. While often classified as a square index 
achine (because of the squarish plate containing its printed-on 
aracters, over which dangled a pantograph-style indicator), it 
as also a full-fledged single-element writer, using a sleeve similar 
the Crandall’s. Moving the indicator across the index plate 
used the type sleeve to rotate and/or slide back and forth until the 
ired letter was selected. Then the print key was pressed, causing 
e sleeve to slam down upon the page. The type sleeves were 
terchangeable, as were the index plates, giving the Mignon the 
same versatility as all single-element typewriters. Its mechanical 
design was unique and brilliant for a low-cost typewriter, and the 
roduct was still being manufactured in 1933 when the name was 
hanged to Olympia Plurotyp. With a lifespan exceeding 30 years, 
the Mignon was by far the longest-lived of index typewriters. 

The Mignon has something of a mystery attached to it, too. It is 
the relationship between the Mignon as such, and an identical 


War I. Its name has variously been characterized as a phoneticiza- 
ion of ba S. as in “United States,” and as in “Union Schriebma- 
hi * the name of the Mignon’s German manufacturer. It is 
Bally said that the Yu Ess was simply a copy of the Mignon 
anufactured in New York while this country and Germany were 
at war. If it was a copy, it was a remarkably accurate one. 
Meanwhile, no source has explained why the Yu Ess was produced 
only during the war years, and not afterward when the Mignon 
eturned to the market. 

Given the realities of capitalism and of public sentiment, the 
m that the Yu Ess was American-made bears further examina- 
nm. During the First World War, anti-German feelings ran so high 
lat hamburger had to be renamed Salisbury Steak, and many 
ndividuals bearing the proud name Schmidt found fewer of their 
dows got broken if they switched to Smith. All this raises 
Picions that the Yu Ess was assembled in the United States from 
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German-made parts, and even that the machine went on being 
imported from Germany with a new name for disguise. These 
seem no less possible than the explanation of the Yu Ess normally 
given. 

The decline of the index machines in this country coincides with 
the advent of “modern” portables using the lightweight and speedy 
typebar system. The first such machine appeared in 1906 as the 
Standard Folding Typewriter, whose carriage swung over the 
keyboard to lower the profile and make the machine more compact 
and portable. The Standard Folding had a simplified and durable 
mechanism to withstand the hard knocks of travel. It was a great 
success from the outset. In 1910 a slightly improved model ap- 
peared, but it was with the No. 3 of 1912 that the biggest changes 
appeared in the Standard Folding. Its cast-aluminum frame was 
replaced by a sheet-metal assembly, painted black instead of the 
natural silvery color of the first aluminum models. But most 
significant from the historical perspective was the machine’s new 
name. The manufacturers reported a brisk business overseas, in 
countries where translations did not always exist for terms such as 
“standard” or “folding” or “typewriter.” So they gave the No. 3a 
name that was a name, and not a description: Corona. 

Even after the Corona Typewriter Company and its successor, 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., introduced four-bank 
nonfolding models, the three-bank folding model remained on the 
market. At various times it was sold under different model designa- 
tions: XC when a 90-character version came out; XC-D when the 
90-character model had “dead keys” that printed accent marks 
joined to other characters and did not require the carriage to move; 
Corona Special in 1932 when it was offered in bright colors at the 
reduced cost of $32.50. But the basic design continued in manufac- 
ture until the time of this country’s entry into World War II. The 
Corona’s greatest surge of popularity occurred during the First 
World War, when it was the only portable built on modern lines. It 
became a favorite with the military and with journalists covering 
the front. Wars may be the most regrettable signposts of technical 
Progress, but signposts they certainly are: The 1914-18 War was 
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- fought with biplanes covered in cloth and cruising at less than 100 
ph, while World War II commenced with metal-skinned mono- 
lanes traveling at four times that speed; and from one war to the 
‘other, the long-established design underlying the Corona resisted 
_ obsolescence. It was the longest lived portable typewriter in his- 
“tory, and there seems no indication its record will be duplicated. 

_ The Corona could fold flat, but this still did not make it the 
mallest portable typewriter. That title belongs to the Junior, 
troduced in 1907. This was a wheel-writer about the proportions 
f a large harmonica, fully keyed but compact enough to fit in an 
vercoat pocket. It was an invention of Charles Bennett, after 
hom it was renamed following his death in 1910. Early models of 
e Bennett were painted black, while later models bore its natural 
aluminum finish. It was an ingenious machine, and at $18 it was 
“quite a bargain. But it left something to be desired from the 
andpoint of durability—maybe it should have been made more 
sturdily and priced at $2 more—and the Bennett faded from the 
arket approximately 10 years after the Junior’s introduction. 

In cataloging the various oddities of the typewriter field, we have 
had to step ahead of the development of the typewriter industry 
itself since the 1880’s, the last time it was mentioned. The Re- 


key school, and the Caligraph with its full keyboard sold strongly 
til 1898, when it was finally superseded by a completely new 
_double-keyboard upstrike design called the New Century Cali- 
graph. Since the Brooks had provided posterior-upstrike visibility 
a dozen years before, and other visibles including the great Oliver 
had been selling since 1893, 1898 would seem a late year to be 
introducing new blind models. Yet it was also the year that the 
-upstrike Fox, a shift-key design, joined the New Century; both 
" machines are widely attributed to the year 1900, but advertisements 
rove their earlier existence. They brought to about two dozen the 
_ number of blind-writing typewriters on the market, with double- 
keyboard models slightly exceeding the shift-key models. Typists 
‘would ultimately favor the shift-key system, but typewriter inven- 
tors without benefit of market research showed a preference for the 
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key-for-every-character principle. And as the varieties of visible 
writers increased, Remington countered with the slogan that a good 
typist should not have to see the printing. The upstrike Remington 
was outselling everything else, a fact which Remington made no 
effort to conceal, and its upstrike design was the one to copy, if 
joining the established ranks was the objective. Two of the imita- 
tors bore names that had become illustrious in the typewriter 
industry... 

The earlier of these machines the Yost, was an enterprise of the 
same G. W. N. Yost who had sold the Sholes & Glidden and backed 
the Caligraph. Though the Caligraph was still on the market and 
doing well, Yost severed his connection with that product and in 
1887 began producing a line of machines that would remain on the 
market under his name until the 1920’s, decades past his demise. 
Yost machines were double-keyboard blind writers until 1908, 
though the action of their typebars was unique. Whereas all other 
upstrike machines had typebars that kicked straight upward, like 
the action of a patient’s leg when the doctor taps his knee, the Yost 
went through a display of mechanical acrobatics. At rest, the type 
head was at the upper edge of the typebasket instead of hanging 
upside down as in the others. The typeface itself pointed outward 
instead of inward toward the center of the typebasket. When the 
key was pressed, the typebar backed toward the center of the basket 
while lowering to reverse the direction of the typeface by 90 
degrees so it would aim up toward the platen. Then the typebar 
shot upward against the platen. The gymnastics were duplicated as 
the typebar returned to rest, in a display that one source in 1923 
said, “has never ceased to this day to provoke astonishment to the 
uninitiated.” 

The second typewriter with a famous name was a shift-key blind 
writer called the Densmore. James Densmore died the year before 
the machine reached the market, and some sources infer that the 
legitimacy of the name was based upon the financing of the 
machine by James’s relatives, Amos and Emmett, who had also 
helped finance the Sholes machine. Some early ads did refer to “Mr. 
Densmore, the inventor of the first typewriter,” oversimplifying 
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history a little, although there is evidence that James was involved 
hi with the development of the machine. He did not, however, invent 
4 the Densmore, any more than he invented the Sholes & Glidden. 

The backers hired a group of mechanics to develop the machine, 

4 including the same Franz Xavier Wagner who had worked with 
Yost on the Caligraph. The Densmore typewriter embodied a 
mechanical concept that was to figure importantly in Wagner’s 
greatest achievement, which was still to come. The concept was an 
indirect connection between the key-lever system and the typebar 
itself. In the Densmore, this meant that the key lever caused a yoke 
- loosely holding the typebar to swing upward, carrying the typebar 
_ with it. After overcoming inertia, the typebar began to outspeed 
the yoke. It flew independently to the printing point. This gave the 
_ machine an exceptionally light touch and a rapid action, which was 

assisted by the use of ball bearings in the typebar pivots. 

h The Densmore was manufactured in two successive models. 
_ Nos. 1 and 2 were the same machine with different numbers of 
keys; Nos. 4 and 5 also varied from each other in their complement 
_ of characters, but in general they were larger, more robustly built 
a machines than the original models. These were the only upstrike 
__ typewriters to include a backspace key. Most sources attribute the 
_ No. 4 to 1902 and the No. 5 to 1907, but this must certainly be 
i) incorrect. The year 1907 is generally believed to be when the 
# Densmore was discontinued, and it would be a peculiar company 
_ that introduced a new model during its death throes. In any case, a 
a 1903 Densmore advertisement boasted that the No. 5 had been 
_ “Adopted as Official Typewriter by the World’s Fair, St. Louis,” 
and both the Nos. 4 and 5 were pictured in an advertisement of 
_ April 1901. Insofar as the No. 1 was still being pictured in Dens- 
~ more ads in 1900, 1901 would appear to be the correct introduction 
_ date of both the Nos. 4 and 5. 

So far, our catalog of early typewriters has included machines 
_ with typebars that swung or hopped or thrust forwards, down- 
_ wards, sideways, from behind, in front of, above, alongside of, and 
below the printing point, inking from pads or ribbons; machines 
_ with single elements that struck the page or were struck by the 
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page, rotating, swinging, and sliding into position; machines with 
two, three, four, and six rows of keys, with and without shift keys, 
and with no keys at all; machines with keyboards in straight, 
curved, and circular layouts, and Indexes that were curved, square, 
or linear; machines where one key controlled one character or two, 
four, and eight; machines where the shift key moved the platen, the 
typebasket, or selected another typebar; machines that printed by 
hammerstrike or by pressure; machines that moved the paper past 
the printing point, and that moved the printing point past the 
paper; machines that folded in two; machines priced at $1, $5, $10, 
$15, $25, $35, $50, $75, $100 and $125. One would think every 
possibility for the design, operation, and pricing of typewriters had 
been exhausted. 

Not quite. 

With one exception—the great Oliver—all the aforementioned 
mechanical variations were produced by at least three manufactur- 
ers, some of them by dozens. But there were a few more machines 
whose mechanisms or operations were renegades, one-of-a-kinds. 
None lasted long, nor made much of a contribution to the science 
of typing or typewriter manufacture. Each, nonetheless, was de- 
signed, sold and used, the evidence being the specimens that 
survive to this day. 

There was an 1892 upstrike typewriter called the Duplex, for 
example, which had two complete keyboards: one for the left hand, 
one for the right. Each keyboard controlled its own set of typebars, 
arranged to print at a “double center” side by side at the same time. 
Thus if you wanted to print the word “as,” you pressed “a” on the 
left hand keyboard and “s” on the right. The theory was that if you 
printed two characters at once, you would finish typing in half the 
time. Moreover, since each typebar system would be used only half 
as often as on a regular machine, the Duplex supposedly would 
have twice the lifetime. 

Conceptually the opposite was the Gardner, a British-made 
machine of 1890. It had only 14 keys, from which it printed 84 
characters. Depending upon which character you wanted to type, 
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ou would press one, two, or three keys at once, a single character 
etimes requiring you to type in “chords.” 

The early Sholes machines had employed a flat paper carrier to 
asport the page, but from 1871 onward all typewriters (except 
ok typewriters) printed against a cylindrical platen. All, that is, 
ept the Cash Typograph. Reportedly first made in the late 
0’s under the former name—its inventor’s—and again in the 
d 90’s under the latter, it had an anterior-topstrike typebar like 
Bar-Lock, striking down to a flat leather-covered paper carrier 
t traveled through the center of the machine. So unsuccessful 
s the Cash Typograph that little documentation for it remains, 
one assumes the advantage of the flat platen to have been the 
ility to accept thick substances, like cardboard, too heavy to 
ap around a cylinder. 

or some 60 years one typebar arrangement prevailed as the 
dard “modern” typewriter. It was called the frontstrike, and 
sisted of a semicircle of typebars arranged between the key- 
rd and the carriage, lying horizontally and generally at a 90- 
ree angle below the printing point, swinging around to print on 
the face of the platen in line with the typist’s eye. This remains the 
location of the printing on all current typewriters, single-element 
luded, and among typebar machines the frontstrike system 
dominated mechanical design; so much so, and with such obvious 
efficiency, that most people become incredulous that there was ever 
other form of design. 

Historians of the typewriter point to the 1887 patent of Prouty & 
Hynes and the 1889 patent of Arthur Grundy as the first examples 
of true frontstrike thinking (the Canadian-made Horton of 1883 is 
‘considered an oblique frontstrike design with the typebars resting 
about 45 degrees above, rather than 90 degrees below the platen). 
“Neither machine was ever manufactured, however. W. J. Hull, a 
Citizen of Alexandria, South Dakota, did build a sophisticated 


‘segment, precisely in line with modern practice. He signed and 
dated his machine “1889-89,” making it apparently the first front- 
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strike typewriter ever built. The W. J. Hull machine does not 
appear in earlier references because it did not come to light until 
1978, and because it was never manufactured. The single known 
specimen embodies excellence of design and workmanship 
throughout, but also it was clearly made by hand. Why it did not 
go on to become the most advanced typewriter of its era, and W. J. 
Hull famous instead of unheard-of in typewriter annals, are yet 
more questions this giant industry leaves without any likelihood of 
answer. 

The mantle of “the first frontstrike typewriter to be manufac- 
tured” therefore falls upon a forgotten little machine called the 
Daugherty, invented by James “Denny” Daugherty, a figure then 
prominent in Pennsylvania politics. His invention was presented to 
the market in 1890 with the advertising slogan, “We Claim Every- 
thing ‘In Sight,’ ” and with a modest price of $75. The machine was 
renamed Pittsburg-Visible in 1898, and continued to be developed 
and refined over the years; following 1914 it sold under an assort- 
ment of names: American, Broadway Standard, Decker-Beachler, 
Fort Pitt, Reliance, Reliance Premier, Reliance Visible, Schilling, 
Shilling Bros., and Wall Street Standard. Under one or another of 
these names, the descendant of the first manufactured frontstrike 
typewriter stayed on sale until 1921. 

Although the Daugherty preceded it on the market by at least 
five years, the Underwood is often cited as the first modern 
typewriter for its possession of a frontstrike typebasket. Undoubt- 
edly the Underwood Company itself did what it could to foster this 
impression, as the typewriter business has always had its contests 
for “firsts”: “first typewriter,” “first visible typewriter,” “first 
electric typewriter,” “first ‘modern’ typewriter,” “first portable 
typewriter,” and on and on, as interests both vested and academic 
seck to ascertain an interpretation of history. 

For all that, the Underwood really was the first modern type- 
writer, for its modernity went far beyond its possession of the 
frontstrike basket. The machine was the crowning achievement of 
Franz Xavier Wagner, who had worked on the Caligraph and 
Densmore machines, and who evidently took an interest in the 
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cceleration of typebars. The Daugherty was a decent enough 
pewriter, but the Underwood was an outstanding mechanism 
t would point the direction for typewriter design until the 
dvent of the electronics. 
_ The feature of the Underwood said to be most significant is not 
visible writing, but the introduction of a lever that introduces a 
m action between key lever and typebar. Called an accelerating 
ublever, this connected the parts in a way that caused the typeface 
> move faster as it got closer to the printing point. In practice, the 
stem was comparable to the transmission of an automobile, 
hose low gears direct motive energy to overcome the inertia of 
e object to be moved, and whose high gears redirect the energy 
ward speed after movement has begun. In concept, the system 
rsued the same objectives as the loosely yoked typebar present in 
ie Densmore typewriter. 
The story goes that Wagner’s typewriter became the Underwood 
because John Underwood took umbrage with the Remington 
[ ypewriter Company. Underwood was running the carbon-paper 
and ribbon business founded by his father. He manufactured these 
products for Remington, which sold them under its own name as 
essories to the Remington typewriter. At some point, probably 
1893, when Remington went through some big changes, John 
nderwood was informed his services were no longer needed; 
mington would manufacture its own supplies. “If you are going 
into the supplies business,” John Underwood is purported to have 
d, “then I am going into the typewriter business.” 
_ What happened in 1893 is that Remington became the dominant 
ember of the Typewriter Trust that went by the name of the 
Union Typewriter Company. Capitalized at $20 million, the Trust 
included the manufacturers of the Remington, Caligraph, Brooks, 
ensmore, and Yost typewriters, as well as the apparent second 
gest selling typewriter of the time, the outstanding Smith Pre- 
ier typewriter. With this much economic clout and with this 
uch control over so many leading typewriter manufacturers, 
Remington could not have been perturbed by the intentions of 
John Underwood. 
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But under his own name, John Underwood sold over 12,000 of 
Wagner’s machines by 1900, the year Underwood introduced the 
No. 5, which would become the most long-lived and widely sold 
of all office standards. Millions would be made into the 1930's, 
without major change; and then the No. 6 would appear wtih little 
more than a wider carriage to distinguish it from its predecessor. 

The sale of 12,000-plus typewriters during their first four or five 
years of manufacture was remarkable for the time. Few of the 
typewriters enumerated so far sold in such quantities throughout 
their entire lifetimes, and for the Underwood this was just the 
beginning. It became the pattern to which all successful first-class 
typewriters conformed. The origins of the Smith-Corona, the 
Royal, and the Woodstock were still in the future when the 
Underwood No. 5 came out. And though the Remington would 
be the last blind-writing typewriter to go visible, it would not be 
the only one; Smith Premier and Yost machines from the Union 
stable did too, as did the independent Fox. Remington continued to 
defend blind-writing typewriters in advertisements until almost the 
moment of its conversion. But in 1908, visible models of Re- 
mington, Smith Premier, and Yost typewriters did appear. Not 
companies to abandon their principles, both Remington and Smith 
Premier continued to market their blind-writing models until 1914. 
Then they gave up, and built visibles exclusively. Remington was 
late, but it was the only typewriter company to switch from blind- 
to visible-writing typewriters to survive till the mid-1920’s. 

And for all the extra time they took to enter the field, the 
Remington-dominated group produced retrograde machines. They 
were very, very good, but by the standards of the 19th century, not 
the 20th. The Smith Premier Visible No. 10 retained the double 
keyboard and became the final machine thus manufactured, being 
retired about 1921. Thereafter the Smith Premier name was used on 
an assortment of vagabond products made by successors to the 
Remington Typewriter Company. As for the Remington Visible 
No. 10, it possessed the same individually screwed typebar hangers 
harking all the way back to the Sholes & Glidden. The use of a 
comb segment became nearly standard among frontstrike machines 
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the advent of the Underwood. Yet Remington did not substi- 
the comb segment for the individually pivoted typebars of its 
writer until about 1920. Without fanfare, the product was 
y revamped, and outfitted with a new typebar mechanism and 
pletely recast frame and carriage members. Early and late 
ington No. 10s look alike superficially, but they have different 
anisms and few parts can be interchanged between them. 
aving joined the 20th century 20 years late, the Remington 
anagement evidently considered it prudent to underplay the No. 
adoption of a comb segment and knifeblade typebar, the 
ard since the Underwood. In 1923, however, Remington 
d perform a minor cosmetic touch-up on the No. 10, adding 
r plates to the traditionally open Remington frame, and 
ugh so doing declare it a new model, the No. 12. Except for a 
soundproofing the new model was nearly identical to the No. 
ith its unannounced improvements. 

t soundproofing was about to become a major issue in the 
writer industry. The year 1923 was Remington’s date of 
tion of the Noiseless, and its sales department could not 
been oblivious of the merger when it announced the new 
et 12” in that same year. Remington was out to be the silent 
riter company. 


ote 


The Typewriter 
Is a Lady 


The typewriter industry may have roamed all over the 
lot seeking the best layout for the machine, but on one issue it 
seemed settled from the beginning: the typist herself. The feminine 
pronoun was axiomatic for the typist by the mid-1880’s, and 
though there were some male typists, and even though the fastest 
typists tended to be men, it was quickly assumed that applicants for 
a job as “typewriter”—the name given to the operator as well as the 
machine—would arrive for the interview dressed in skirts. 

As noted earlier, one of the very first ads, published in 1875, 
touted the Type Writer as a source of employment for women that 
“merits the careful consideration of all thoughtful and charitable 
persons interested in the subject of work for women. Mere girls are 
now earning from $10 to $20 per week with the Type Writer.” The 
phrasing implies that working women were a social issue at that 
time, as in our own. But the question of whether a woman’s place 
should be in the home or on the job actually arose during the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution in this country, a couple of 
generations before the advent of the typewriter. The looms of 
Lowell and other textile factory towns were operated by young 
women and girls from the outset, and, at times, these employees 
did picket for better wages. The management declined, as manage- 
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t frequently does; according to information from the Lowell 
ional Park, the eventual outcome was that immigrants took the 
* places in the factory force. The immigrants were neither as 
led nor as dedicated to their work as the original employees, 
1 the result that New England mills became uncompetitive with 
er ones in the South. It was capitalistic greed and the attempt to 
sploit workers of both sexes that sparked the demise of Lowell 
other textile towns in New England. By the time the Type 
iter appeared in 1874, the issues of working women must surely 
e been discussed from every aspect. 
he likelihood is that the notion of working women was less 
n at the time of the Type Writer’s introduction than it was a few 
scades later, when the Mechanical Age became domesticated. 
e society was still agrarian, work forces tended to consist of 
ily units of which the woman of the house was always a part. 
men may have done the more rigorous chores because they 
better equipped for them, and the women may have raised the 
mts because they were better equipped for that. But once the 
dren were old enough, they joined their mothers in the various 
sical chores that the family depended upon. The idea of a 
sewife” could exist only when domestic machines came into 
stence, requiring an operator in the home while the man of the 
se led his regimented life in factory or office. It was the needs of 
anical devices that required corporate or factory workers to 
home on schedule, to get hungry on schedule, to get sleepy 
hedule; it was the needs of mechanical devices that required 
|to earn their livings in one workplace, women in another. And 
was machines, whether looms or Type Writers, that created 
ortunities for women to earn their livings outside the home in 
umbers. 
‘though the textile mill was considered a legitimate place for 
men to work, and while schoolteachers and medical assistants 
re often female, the business office was a masculine domain. 
metheless, the text believed to be the first privately published 
ction in Type Writing, Humphrey’s Manual of Type Writing, 
shed in 1886, depicted as its frontispiece and only illustration a 
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female typist, pounding on her Remington No. 2. A British 
manual of the early 90’s counseled that “ladies have even more 
reason to be thankful for the invention of the Type Writer than men 
do, for the number of women who earn their living by it in the 
United States would astonish residents of this country.” In 1898, 
the manufacturers of the Smith Premier typewriter published an 
advertisement divided in half. One half showed a group of men in 
powdered wigs and 18th-century costume signing a document on 
the table before them, over the caption, “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence for Men.” The other showed a Smith Premier alongside the 
captions, “Declaration of Independence for Women” and “Brought 
Independence to Women, Providing a Practical Means For Their 
Self-Support.” 

Why did the typewriter become a lady? The Remington interests 
rushed to assign an altruism to Sholes. “I feel I have done some- 
thing for the women who have always had to work'so hard. This 
will enable them more easily to earn a living,” is a quote attributed 
to him in 1923. Possibly the Utopian Sholes did see his machine as a 
betterment for womankind, though it is difficult to get this to 
square with his eventual repudiation of the invention. 

One can speculate that the originators of the Sholes & Glidden 
collectively envisioned women running the machine, just as they 
had run the sewing machines to which it was kin. However, 
another typist’s manual suggested that women were simply supe- 
rior at typewriting, because while boys went out to play ball, girls 
stayed home to concentrate on higher cultural pursuits. “Young 
ladies who have practiced more-or-less on the pianoforte will find 
manipulation (of the typewriter) keys easy, but young men, few of 
whom have had such training, will find it more difficult.” 

The trouble with most of these explanations is that they smack of 
puffery and sales promotion. None of them, for example, addresses 
one of the key issues of the Mechanical Age, which was certainly 
raised by the typewriter as well as other mechanical appliances: Do 
machines create jobs, or do they eliminate them? Many a bitter 
labor dispute has pivoted around this question, which has even 
entered folklore, in the ballad of John Henry, who competed with 


Stodgy Victorians? People who regard the Victorians as a prudish and joyless lot 
ould contemplate these Art Nouveau advertisements, with their conspicuous 
eferences to the life force—flourishing vines, and a general air of romance. 
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The Burt Mechanical Typographer, the first writing machine patented in the 
United States in 1829 by William Austin Burt. The patent was signed by 
Presidents Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. Burt developed his working 
model using type acquired from the Michigan Gazette, which developed into the 
Detroit Free Press, at a time when the population of Detroit was about 1,500. 
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4. 


One of the many writing machines that preceded the “invention” of the “type- 
writer.” ; 


6. 


John Pratt’s “Pterotype”’ of the late 
1860's: Invented by an Alabamian in 
England, where some apparently were 
sold, this played an historic role in the 
development of the typewriter industry. 
It inspired Sholes’s initial decision to 
“invent the typewriter’; and within a 
few years the Pratt invention itself was 
developed into the great Hammond type- 
writer which was to hold the record for 
being manufactured continuously, with- 
out major change to the original compo- 
nents, longer than any other complex 
product of the Mechanical Age. 


Diorama of the interior of Kleinstuber’s Machine Shop, created by the Milwau- 

_ kee Public Museum. The sparse simplicity of the equipment suggests why the 

| Sacilities were inadequate for mass-producing typewriters. The white-haired figure 
Sitting at the left of the table represents Sholes, demonstrating one of his late pre- 


Remington models. 


Christopher Latham Sholes. The inventor is shown with an experimental 
portable typewriter he began developing after the introduction of the Remington- 
made Sholes & Glidden. Unfortunately, Densmore collected royalties on the same 
patent from both Remington and the American Writing Machine Co. (manufac- 
turer of Yost’s Caligraph), so Remington demanded possession of the portable. 
Rather than producing this machine, which to all appearances was tidier and 


handier than the Sholes & Glidden, Remington shelved it forever to avoid further 
competition. 


James Densmore, late in life when his 
legendary red beard had turned white 
and he posed sitting with his cane. By 
the time of this photo, he was probably 
worth nearly the half-million dollars he 
is alleged to have made on the original 
Type Writer—which would establish 
him as the only one of the pioneers to 
9. make a fortune from the product. 


Patent drawing of the “Kitchen Table” model showing the original keyboard 
4rranged in alphabetic sequence. 


10. 


The Sholes & Glidden Type Writer, as 
it first appeared in 1874. Its sewing-ma- 
chine ancestry was apparent. 
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1k REMINGION 


Armory, Sewing Machine and Type-Writer Factory 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y., U.S.A, 


The factory of E. Remington & Sons as depicted in a catalog shortly after 
manufacture of the Type Writer began. 


12. he The Upstrike Typebasket: An overhead 
: view of Type Writer Serial Number 
277 (manufactured in 1873 and rebuilt 
sometime after 1877) shows the raised 
carriage and the circular typebasket it 
traversed. The “arms’’ reaching toward 
the center of the typebasket are type- 
guides, one for each typebar. They were 
eliminated in later models of the Sholes 
& Glidden, because wear caused them to 
roughen, making typebar action slug- 
gish. But the upstrike typebasket re- 
mained a Remington product until the 
No. 6 model of 1894 finally went off the 
market in 1914. 
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The Sholes & Glidden Type Writer 

_ originally appeared decorated with 

_ painted floral decorations, in conformity 
_ with its sewing machine heritage. About 13. 
1876, flowers were abandoned and 
_Sholes & Gliddens were painted all 
_ black. 
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14. 


The Sholes & Glidden model purportedly exhibited at the U.S. Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. The machine was specially decked out with 
mother-of-pearl inlays. Note that the foot treadle for carriage return has been 
replaced by the on-carriage line-space lever that was to become standard equipment 
on typewriters until the advent of electrically powered machines with their Return 


keys. 
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The first typewriter showroom, where 
Densmore and Yost waited to make their 


fortune. It was a long wait. 
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A Working Model: During the 19th century, penmanship was considered.an art 
to be practiced until the writer achieved a result fairly close to perfection. The 
beauty of a “fine Spenserian hand” certainly made the Type Writer’s output an 
affront to the eye. But scribing according to the rules took a great deal of time. In 
the 1870's, that did not matter much but by the mid-1880’s life was beginning to 
move more swiftly—a fact that benefited the Type Writer. 


7. 


The Perfected Type Writer No. 2 as it appeared about 1887, by which time it 
was the Remington Standard Typewriter No. 2. It was the first typewriter to use 
a shift key for capitals, and is probably more deserving of the title of “first 
practical typewriter” than the Sholes & Glidden. In this illustration, the carriage 
is drawn back for the start of a new line, revealing the circular typebasket and the 
Spindly, without-doubt-a-machine appearance that would distinguish typewriters 
until the Art Deco era, half a century after the No. 2 was introduced. 


The Remington slogan, coined at a time 
when you had to justify the usefulness of 
a device that could increase the speed of 
correspondence—which in itself speaks 
volumes about how different we were 
then compared with today. Both Re- 
mington and Remington-Rand type- 
writers continued to bear the famous slo- 
gan long after the need for explanation 
had vanished. The final Remington- 
Rand model to bear it was the No. 16, 
introduced in 1932 and manufactured 
until 1939. The “Notary Seal” emblem 
seems to have first appeared around 
1884. 


18. 


The flared castings of the Crandall New 
Model, dating from about 1882, contrib- 
uted nothing to its function; neither did 
the painted-on flowers nor the mother- 
of-pearl inlays. What they succeeded in 
doing, collectively, was to make this 
writing machine into an objet d’art and, 
with a little bit of luck, something fitting 
for the Victorian home or office. 


iy 


20, The Hammond No. 1 entered the 
market between 1880 and 1884 when 
mechanical identity was thought some- 
thing to conceal. With its gleaming, var- 
nished wood cover panels, the machine 
suggested furniture; with its block keys, 
possibly some kind of piano. 
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22 
“Peripherals,” we would call them today—often, accessories to early mechanical 
playthings generated industries as large as the playthings themselves. In this late 
1890's ad, we find two indispensable items, plus clear indications of the popular 
infatuation with “scientific”-sounding terms during the burgeoning Mechanical 
Age. We are offered the Retro-Opticon, which is a very scientific way of saying 
“vear-view mirror.” 
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games—a situation that had never existed before. 
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2). 


The Caligraph full-keyboard model, in- 
troduced in 1883 (illustrated is a No. 3 
model of 1890). When the Caligraph 
came out, Type Writer was a brand 
name, not a generic term. Had more 
Caligraphs than Remingtons been sold, 
language might have taken a different 
course and Panasonic today might build 
an “electronic caligraph.” 
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Making Matters Complicated. This contemporary illustration of the Remington 
No. 5 ca. 1886, makes the machine seem mechanically even more complex than 
it was. The busy-ness of its design reaffirmed the statement, “I am a machine. 


The Past, Present, and Future of 
Writing-machines. 


Seas 


The Present: 


ihe 


The Future: : 


26. 


In this ad from the early 1890’s, when the Remington No. 2 was still the most 
popular typewriter in the world, the Remington company cast into the distant 
future—our recent past—of 1950, boldly proclaiming that the leading typewriter 
would still be a Remington. Their prediction was almost right. In 1950, 
Remington Standards were still popular typewriters but the corporate and 
manufacturing structure that produced them would soon be due for massive 
overhaul. Ironically, the typewriter has undergone far greater changes since then 
than between the time of this ad and 1950. 


The Hall Typewriter: The first of the index machines, the Hall model of 1880 
could possibly have become “‘the first typewriter”; several of its patents predate 
the debut of the Sholes & Glidden. Type was cast on a single rubber plate 
beneath the “punch board” at center of the machine’s body. Depression of a 
pointer into the appropriate hole caused the desired character to be pressed against 
the paper below. The entire body of the machine moved along for letter spacing, 
while the page itself sat immobile. Built simply from few parts, printing nonvis- 
ibly, the Hall was at $40 the most expensive of the index designs. Yet it was 
apparently the longest lived, as it was still being advertised in 1898. 


The Edison Mimeograph typewriter, in- 
vented by Thomas Edison: It was one of 
the most complex, cumbersome, badly 
designed index machines ever pro- d 
duced—an utter blemish on the record of 
the genius who dreamed up the phono- 
graph and the light bulb. The machine 
28. was produced for only a couple of years 
z beginning in 1894, and sold for $22 to 
$25, depending upon the number of 
characters it was supplied with. 
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The People’s typewriter, a $15 index 
machine made by the Garvin Machine 
Company, which also produced the 
highly similar Champion and Pearl 
typewriters. Patented in 1891, its print- 
ing system was unique in that the entire 
carriage rocked forward to bring the 
page in contact with the type. 
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The American Index typewriter, introduced about 1890, became one of the most 
popular of its class. It was a good machine, capable of reasonably swift operation, 
and during its lifetime sold for between $5 and $10. The same manufcturer put 
out an equally simple device called the American Visible, as well as a low-priced 
typebar machine called the American, introduced in 1900. 


Bi. 


The Lambert Typewriter dating from 1896 was a novel index machine that 
literally had no keys. The entire top assembly pivoted upon the depression of a 
letter button to swivel the desired character over the paper below. 
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The Yu Ess, showing the relationship between its pantograph style letter 
indicator and its type sleeve. Its claim of having been “Made in U.S.A.” bears 
Scrutiny; aside from the nameplate, it is a perfect replica of the Mignon imported 
from Germany before and after World War I. 


Blickensderfer No. 5 in an early incarnation, before the extension of page 
supports at the rear of the carriage. This specimen of the Blick has the name 
painted on in Old English lettering instead of bearing the more customary 
shieldlike nameplate of most Blickensderfer typewriters. Regardless of when in 
the production run the machine was made, a Blickensderfer was a reliably 
consistent instrument. One model differed from the next only in its details; the 
same held true even from one generation of a model to the next. 
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The Postal: Apparently trading on the Blickensderfer’s tremendous success was 
the conceptually similar Postal, introduced in 1902. The wheel writer seems to 


have had several good features, but its success never matched that of the “Blick.” 
It was discontinued sometime around 1910. 


The Munson typewriter of 1889, which in 1898 was developed into the 
Chicago. 
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The Mizpah, a variation of the Chicago typewriter for typewriting Hebrew. 
This is the only known illustration of it, from the only known catalog for the 
machine. Given the appearance of airbrushing in the area of the nameplate, it is 
possible that the machine was never actually manufactured. 


37. The Chicago No. 3 was a flat-framed 
model which lasted only a year or two 
on the market. The reason for its discon- 
tinuation is not known, as the standard 
Chicago continued for another 15 years. 


«38. id 
_ The Bennett: Selling for $18, this was possibly the least expensive fully keyed 
_ typewriter ever produced. Believed to have been manufactured by Elliott-Fisher, 
the pocketable machine began life in 1907 as the Junior, printing from a 

_ typewheel inked by inkpads. As the Bennett, a ribbon replaced the inkpads. It 

_ was a clever design but not sturdy enough to withstand the rigors a portable must, 
| and it appears to have been discontinued by 1920. 
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The Brooks typewriter, with its posterior-topstrike visible writing, became one of 
the members of the Typewriter Trust called the Union Typewriter Company. 
This somewhat disputes the contention by many that Union management was too 


conservative to market a visible writer. 


The Williams, introduced in 1891, was the best-known of the “grasshopper” 
style machines— of which there were very few—and a popular product for nearly 
20 years. In 1900 it went from the three-bank, double-shift configuration to four- 
bank, single-shift with its Nos. 4 and 6 models. Shown is No 4. 


The Fitch typewriter of 1891 was the 
one posterior-topstrike machine to em- 
ploy vulcanized rubber rather than steel 
type. Like all machines of its design 
school, it was short-lived. 
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The North’s: Introduced in England 
during the early 1890's, the North’s was 
among the most substantially constructed 
of the posterior-topstrike machines. It is 
5 said that manufacture ceased when the 
I 


machine’s financial backer, Lord North, 
suddenly died. 
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The Hammond No. 2: Following the trend of the times, the Hammond aban- 
doned its cover panels and exposed its brightly nickeled mechanism beginning with 
the No. 2 in about 1893. Exposed are the vertical posts, wrapped in springs, that 


caused the type segment to stop at the selected letter. 


The Hammond Multiplex model of 1913: This held two type shuttles, instantly 
interchangeable by raising and spinning the knob in the center of “anvil” 180 
degrees. In this view, the hammer that made the typed impression ts clearly 
visible. The model shown has a Hebrew keyboard and reversible carriage. 
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The Hammond, in about 1917: More than most other typewriters, Hammonds 
were vulnerable to dust and required as much protection as possible. In this year, 
the machines went back under cover plates. The wide carriage of the model 
illustrated was created by bolting together components of two normal-width 
carriages. 
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The Hammond portable: In 1922, the 
Hammond company introduced its own 
version of the folding portable type- 
writer—this time with the frame itself 
folding in two for compactness. 
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New Incarnation: In 1927 the Hammond was renamed Varityper, after which it 
was marketed as a typesetting machine for photo-offset printing. As such, it 
continued in production until the 1980’s. Several parts inside a modern Varityper 
can be interchanged with parts in the original Hammond. The Varityper 
illustrated is an early electrified model, dating from about 1932. 


The Franklin, introduced about 1891: It 
may look like only half a typewrtier, 

but the little Franklin is in fact com- 
plete. Its directly geared key-lever/type- 
bar assembly was duplicated in Re- 
mington portables of the 1920's and 
30's. 
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The British Imperial typewriter, Model D: Finally brought to the market in 
1921, it appears to have been the final typewriter manufactured with the anterior- 
topstrike typebar configuration. The specimen shown prints Siamese. 


The Bar-Lock: When this machine appeared in the late 1880's, it was provided 
with an ornate, Art Nouveau-style typeshield, which survived a few years; the 
No. 6 model shown was produced about 1895. The Bar-Lock name refered to a 
series of registration pins at the printing point (not visible) which improved the 

alignment by locking the typebar in position as it printed. 
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Columbia Bar-Lock: This anterior-topstrike machine still had a decorous shield 
around the typebars, but nowhere near as ornate as in earlier Bar-Lock models. 
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The Columbia, the 1907 descendant of the Columbia Bar-Lock, had an inclined 
typebasket (making it more of an oblique frontstrike than the anterior topstrike of 
| its predecessors) and a four-bank shift-key keyboard. It was one of the few 
_ typewriters to change from full to shift-key keyboards. 
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The Model 1 Oliver, variously attributed to 1891 and 1893, had all the 
essentials of later models, but lacked such refinements as back space, tabulator, etc. 
Its most distinctive feature, the lateral-topstrike inverted “U” typebar, made it the 
most successful of the non-frontstrike visibles and remained a characteristic of the 
machine for nearly 40 years. 


The Oliver No. 3, the firm’s first big 
seller, was introduced in either 1898 or 
1903 (both dates can be substantiated by 
empirical evidence). With its higher 
base, the machine shows that Oliver ma- 
chines were becoming larger and more 
substantial in appearance. 
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Model 5 of the Oliver, 1907, shows the 
manufacturer’s growing tendency to beef 
up the product. 


57. The No. 7 model, the shortest-lived of 
the Olivers (1914-16), acquired the dis- 
tinctive “organic” look which was pre- 
cisely replicated on the No. 9, the larg- 


§ est-selling of all Olivers. 
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The Oliver No.9—a typist’s-eye view. 
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59. The National typewriter of 1889: 
Priced at $60, it was the only known 
typewriter whose upstrike mechanism 
combined both a double-shift three-bank 
keyboard and a shifting type segment. 
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The Crary typewriter of 1892 could be fitted upon rails to travel along surfaces, 
enabling it to print in bound ledgers. An accessory platen of more conventional 
contour also could be fitted to the bottom of the machine, enabling it to type more 
or less normally on individual sheets. The typebars struck downward into the 
“hole of the doughnut.” 
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The English-made Gardner typewriter of about 1890 possessed only 14 keys, but 
was capable of printing 84 characters from its vertical typewheel. Depending on 
the character desired, one, two, or three keys might have to be pressed at once, 
causing the typist to type in “chords.” The Gardner was portable in size, but for 
reasons that should be easy to understand, it did not last long on the market. 


62. The Jackson typewriter of 1898 intro- 
duced yet another variation on the 
oblique-frontstrike theme: the typebar it- 
self performed in the normal fashion, but 
the hinged type head did a somersault to 
print. Historians persist in erroneously 

cataloging this unique system along with 

the Williams as a “grasshopper” action. 


| The Cash Typograph: Presumably to accommodate card stock and other matter 
"too stiff to wind around a cylindrical platen, this machine used a leather-covered 
flat framework as a platen, reviving a concept that had been present in Sholes’s 
earliest experimental models. First introduced in 1887, the Cash featured a slotted 
“comb” segment for mounting the typebars. This feature, usually associated with 
the Underwood of nearly a decade later, eventually became common to all typebar 
typewriters. For all its novelty, the Cash was short-lived. 
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The Imperial (left) and the Burnett: For some reason, oblique-frontstrike 
machines had a tough time of it during the early years. The original, the Horton 
of 1883, closely anticipated many of the values that would eventually define the 
typebar configuration of “standard” typewriters, yet the Horton came and went 
almost before anyone had realized it. This Imperial—no relation to the anterior- 
topstrike machine made in England—was manufactured in Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
from March until October, 1907. In 1908, the same mechanism under different 
cover panels was produced in Chicago as the Burnett, for about the same length of 
time. Oblique-frontstrike machines finally found their niche in portables of the 
1920's and beyond, but it was a rough road getting there. 
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The Ideal: The oblique-fronstrike Ideal was 
tured in Germany from 1900 onward. 


invented in America, but manu fac- 


The Ford: With its Art Nouveau lat- 
licework, this typewriter was in tune 
with the fashions of 1896, the year it 
was introduced. A thrust-action machine 
with visible writing, the Ford was the 
first typewriter to be offered with an al- 
minum frame. Progressive and well- 
made, the machine held great promise, 
but for reasons that are not known, it 
disappeared rapidly from the market. 
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The Crandall New Model and Universal No. 3 machines: What a difference a 
decade makes! When it first appeared in the early 1880's, the New Model was a 
work of art with its sculptured shapes, gold-leaf trim and mother-of-pearl inlays. 
By the time the Universal No. 3 model appeared in 1893, the machine was still 
decorated, but clearly had taken a giant step toward a more businesslike demeanor. 


» 
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_ only models to do so. 


_ ornamented with a relief of cattails and 
_ forget-me-nots. Its outstanding mechani- 
- cal design made it the only typewriter 

_ whose keylevers rotated, rather than 

| dipping when pressed. This resulted in 
| light action and extra durability. 


_ The Remington-Sholes of 1896: A rare beauty among typewriters, with its 
neoclassical styling and brass-colored paint work, the machine was actually made 
of iron, not brass, as most sources claim. However, it went “plain frame” shortly 
after the turn of the century. Like the National of 1889 it was an upstrike 

_ machine which shifted the typebasket instead of the platen—and they were the 
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the No. 2 two years earlier, retained the 
o. 1, but traded in the Art Nouveau 
black with blue and gold 
kings. 


The Smith Premier No. 4 of 1896, like 
best mechanical features of the original N 
decoration for a more austere look. It was painted shiny 
pinstriping that offset the brightly nickeled crisscrossings of its inner wor 
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The Smith Premier No. 10 of 1908 was the only double-keyboard design to 
feature a frontstrike typebasket. It was also the last double-keyboard machine 


made, as production ceased in 1921. 


73. The double-keyboard Hartford No. 2 of 1896, posed to show its extra-long rear 
section. Evidently this was extended to equalize the leverage of keys arranged on 
six levels. The Hartford sold for $50, half the price of most machines of its type. 
Tt was also marketed as the Cleveland, when the manufacturer moved to that city. 


t 74, The Hartford No. 3 in its four-bank 

: shifi-key configuration, one of the few 
typewriters to make the switch from dou- 
ble keyboard. 
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The Remington Standard Typewriter No. 7: Based upon the “greatly improved” 
No. 6 model of 1894, the No. 7 arrived in 1895 or 1896 with a few extra keys. 
In appearance, however, it maintained the tradition of the Perfected No. 2, and to 
the untrained eye would be difficult to distinguish from its predecessor. The No. 7 
came out at just about the same time as the Underwood, so effectively it was 
obsolete from the moment of birth. Yet it remained in manufacture until 1914, 
and approximately 400,000 6’s and 7’s were manufactured. 
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The Densmore typewriter: It was introduced in 1891, one year after the demise 
of the illustrious James. On paper at least, and probably in actuality, it was 
vastly superior to the Remington; it had an early form of accelerating typebar, 
ball bearings throughout, and, in the case of the No. 5 (which is in the Panasonic 
Collection), the ouly backspace known to be fitted to a blind writer. Yet when the 
Remington-dominated Typewriter Trust found itself headed for the rocks, it went 
on manufacturing antiquated machines such as the retrograde Remington No. 10, 
and allowed the more advanced Densmore to go out of production. 


The Yost typewriter: The typebasket on 
this machine had an unusual typebar ar- 
rangement, with the typeheads at the top 
of the basket pointing outward, instead 
of hanging down inside the basket point- 
ing inward. The Yost’s typebar action 
was the only “grasshopper” motion ap- 
plied to an upstrike machine. 
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The Duplex: This massive typewriter had a duplicate keyboard, one for either 
hand, fitted with 100 keys. It was made for only a short time after 1892 because 
even good typists are very rarely ambidextrous. 
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The Pittsburg-Visible, introduced as the Daugherty Visible in 1890, was the first 
true frontstrike machine to be mass produced; the Daugherty had a shifting basket 
(instead of shifting carriage) for capitals, notwithstanding Smith-Corona’s 
advertised claim to have invented that feature with the Smith typewriter 
introduced 14 years later. A refinement of the Pittsburg- Visible over the 
Daugherty was fact that the entire typebasket/keyboard unit could be removed 
simply by releasing a pair of catches. While primarily meant to make the machine 
easier to clean, this feature also permitted change of typestyle, alphabet, etc. 
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An Underwood precursor: Believed to be a Wagner, a prototype of the Under- 
wood, this unlabeled machine has certain characteristics that make it unmistakably 
a pre-Underwood. Yet some crucial mechanical features—including the typebar 
segment, the universal bar, and the escapement—are completely unlike anything 
that went into mass production. It seems evident that Franz Wagner experimented 


extensively before manufacturing the machine that would become the first 
“modern” typewriter. 


82. The Underwood Typewriter No. 1, 
dating from about 1895. To the untu- 
tored eye, it looks exactly like the No. S) 
model in the Panasonic Collection, and 
very much like the Underwoods manu- 
factured clear through to the 1 960's. 
After the No. 5 came out in 1900, it 
became the leading typewriter used by 


more typists than any other for nearly 
f | 30 years. 


83. The Underwood Typewriter Nos. 4 and 
5, introduced in 1900, were the com- 
pany’s big sellers, and became the pat- 
tern to which all typewriters conformed 
for the next 60 years. The only differ- 
ence between Nos. 4 and 5 was in num- 
ber of keys. Close to five million of 
them were sold. 
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L.C. Smith & Bros. No. 1: The machine purported to be the first L.C. Smith 
& Bros. ever sold, as it appeared after a cleaning and oiling following decades of 
continuous use. In its checkered career—and a lot of typewrtiers were vaga-_ 
bonds—No. 1 Serial 1 reportedly spent days and nights in the newsroom of a 
major New York newspaper, where journalists pounded upon it without 
compassion. The machine was excellent, though not for the reasons latter-day 
copywriters attribute to it. Some examples: Apparently, it was not the first 
machine with ball-bearing typebars, a distinction that belongs to the Densmore, 
which was on the market a decade before the L.C. Smith. And according to The 
American Digest of Business Machines of 1924, ball hearings were added to 
L.C. Smith typebars only following Serial 27,000, five years after production 
began. 
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Two versions of the Remington No. 10. The model at left ts the original style, 
effectively a 20th-century design built with 19th-century techniques. The typebars 
are individually mounted, as they had been on all Remingtons since the Sholes & 
Glidden, and are made of rigid steel rods. The improved model at right has 
flexible “knifeblade” typebars and a “modern” comb segment to mount them in 
(present on the Underwood in 1896). The improved No. 10 appeared about 
1919 without much fanfare, though its mechanism is in fact completely revised, as 
is the frame and carriage. It is actually a No. 12 (the 1923 model) without the 
cover panels. 
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The Noiseless No. 4: Typewriters had 
been bared, boxy devices at the time 
when the Noiseless went into large-scale 2 
distribution with the No. 4 of 1916, but 
for the sake of “quiet,” as the trade put 
it, this product of the Wellington Kiddler 
group was completely sealed. Oddly, 
when Remington acquired the machine 
and introduced the first four-bank model, 
the No. 6 of 1926, they cut back the top 
plate to expose the thrust-action type- 
bars—a development in styling that 
went against Remington’s own tendency 
to fully enclose typewriters. Evidently 
this reversion to past styling was tempo- 
rary, because the No. 6 Noiseless soon 
adopted the fully covered top of the No. 
4 shown here. ; 


87. The escapement: The “heart” of almost every typewriter made, from the Sholes 
& Glidden to the typebar electric. The most common form was the so-called 
_ starwheel type, such as the one shown here for Remington’s No. 10 model of 
1908. Below the wheel is a block with two fingers offset to each other. The block 
rocks back and forth with depression of a key. As it moves, one of the fingers 
_ releases the starwheel, enabling the carriage to travel one space; then the second 
} finger engages the starwheel to arrest the carriage. 


» The typebar and escapement mechanism of the Underwood. The accelerating _ 
sublever (II) gave the machine its rapid, snappy action. Eventually all _frontstrike 
typewriters adopted some form of typebar acceleration system, though Underwood 
"it the mid-1930”s replaced the lever with simpler, less expensive pull rods 
between key lever (I) and typebar (III). 
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The 10-key Gorin decimal tabulator on the Remington No. 8 of 1898. The No. 
8 is a puzzle in the evolution of Remington typewriters, as it was the first to 
have an instantly interchangeable platen. The interchangeable platen has 
numerous advantages, and was eventually adopted by all frontstrike machines. 
Yet Remington dropped the feature on their first visible, the No. 10 of 1908, and 
no master model of the Remington Standard had an interchangeable platen until 
the introduction of the Model 17 in 1939. 


Remington : 
Typewriter | 


with Wahi Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 
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An ad for the Remington No. 11: In the 
early teens, Remington emphasises the 
No. 11’s bookkeeping applications, with 

integral computing equipment. Even at 

this early stage of its development, the 
adding typewriter performs many of the 
functions that would become synonymo'' 
at a later date with “computerized.” 


The Yetman Transmitting Typewriter: 
Variously attributed to 1898 and 1903, 
this was an ancestor of the Teletype, and 
of the electronic typewriter whose com- 
munications port permits the transmis- 
sion of messages over telephone lines to a 
receiving typewriter at a distance. 


. UNDERWOOD 
CONTINUOUS FANFOLD BILLER 


_ The Continuous Fanfold Biller: A standard Underwood with an extended frame 
_ out back becomes a special forms machine, as illustrated in a 1923 advertisement. 


Two million Underwoods! As this 1923 
advertisement shows, Underwood was 
not exactly bashful about its position in 
the typewriter industry. 


With the dawn of every business day 
more than 21,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action- 
Speeding the Werlds Business 
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94, Subliminal advertising? So-called advertising mirrors were a common promo- 
tional novelty during the first decades of this century. On one side was a mirror, 
on the other the sales pitch of whoever had commissioned the run. Advertising 
mirrors must have seemed especially appropriate to typewriter manufacturers, 
whose products were operated by women. The typist could keep the mirror 
conveniently in a drawer, and use it to check her appearance unobtrusively. 
Presumably, after doing so, she found herself saying, “I have this inexplicable but 
overpowering urge to type on a Monarch” or “an Underwood” or “a Corona.” 
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5. The typewriter goes to war: Already indispensable to peacetime business, the 
typewriter took on a new role as part of the business of war. Shown here is a relic 
_ from World War I—a soldier typing on a folding Corona, perched upon its tripod 
_ stand, alongside artillery. 


: The first known single-element electric 
typewriter: the Blickensderfer Electric of 
~ about 1902. Though short-lived and of 
_ unknown technical success, this machine 
anticipated the future of typewriters by 
_ hearly 60 years. 
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The Mercedes Elektra: Electromagnetically operated writing machines had been 
developed in the 1870’s, and the 1890's saw numerous experiments with 
electrically powered models. The Blickensderfer Electric, printing from a 
typewheel, was manufactured during the first decade of this century. But the 
“standard” electric typewriter was a German product of 1921, the Mercedes 
Elektra. Because few, if any, were sold in this country, it is difficult to track the 
Elektra’s success. However, this 1930 advertisement illustrated an Elektra Model 
2, indicating that the product was still going strong in the year the Electromatic— 
later to become the first IBM electric—first came out. 


The Woodstock Electrito: This first 
“standard” electric made in America 
looked identical to the manual Wood- 
stock models save for the electric motor 
bolted to the right-hand side. Introduced 
in 1924, it boasted such refinements as a 
repeat key. 
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The Remington Electric: Remington’s first electric typewriter, utilizing the 
printing mechanism of the manual No. 12 model, appeared in 1925, and was 
discontinued within a year or two. Some sources have suggested that the Re- 
mington Electric was too far ahead of its time, which may possibly be true. More 
likely, however, was the possibility that it was too expensive. Also, 1927 was 
the year Remington merged with Rand. It was not a good time to attempt 
development of new product lines, which may be why Remington abandoned the 
Product. It is said that the electric mechanism of this typewriter was acquired by 
the Electromatic Corporation of Rochester, after which it went on to greater 
things (see the next illustration). 


The Electromatic typewriter first ap- 
peared in 1930. In 1933 it was acquired 

by another company, who labeled it, as 

here, the International Electromatic. 

With the name trimmed to IBM Model & m 
O, it blazed the path for the ascentof —_ 

the electro-mechanical typewriter. : 
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These Underwood and Remington electro-mechanical typewriters, vintage 1948, 
may look old-fashioned to our eyes, but in their day their styling represented the 
future, and the promise of profitable business during the postwar boom. In fact, 


they were among the final typewriter products developed by their respective 
manufacturing companies. 
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The Standard Folding: A prototype of the first “modern” portable, this was 
| developed around 1903 by Frank S. Rose. When Rose died in 1905, his son 


_ George took over development of the machine, which went on a great future. 


104. 
The Standard Folding, shown folded and in writing position. 
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A new name for the Standard Folding, No. 3: the Corona. Early models also 

_ bore the legend “Standard Folding Typewriter” in parentheses beneath the new 
name. The mechanism was updated periodically—individually mounted typebars 
were replaced by comb-segment mounting, additional shift keys were installed, 

_ additional numbers of keys including “dead keys” that print without causing the 
| Carriage to move, for typing accents above foreign-language letters—but the 

_ fundamental design remained marketable until 1941, when the United States 
entered the war and typewriter companies turned their resources to the manu fac- 
‘ture of munitions. Had there been no World War H, it is conceivable the folding 
Corona might have continued in production even longer. 
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Typewriters in Toyland: The marketing of “adult” appliances to children may 
have originated with the typewriter; certainly, today’s computer whiz-kids 
maintain a tradition in full bloom among typewriter manufacturers a half century 
ago. Remington's efforts included scripts of plays to be performed in grade-school 
assembly, with students playing highly romanticized depictions of Sholes and 
Densmore. The leprechaun figures shown here decorated store displays of Corona 
portables during the 1930's, the “funny men” appearing in a variety of Corona 
promotional materials. For youngsters who did not yet know the alphabet, 
Corona also offered its “Animal Keyboard’ —pictures of a bull for B or pig for 
P—lending credence to the idea that typewriters were instructive to young minds. 


The Sterling Model of the Corona, 
1932 vintage, exhibits some of the Art 
Deco influence popular in its day. Gen- 
erally available made from normal mate- 
rials, 100 to 125 Sterling Models had 
their cover plates cast in Gorham sterling 
silver; the specimen illustrated is one of 
these. 
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The Remington No. 92. By the 1920's, 
Remington and all other manufacturers 
were shipping typewriters all around the 

109. world. Europe had been slower to accept 
machine writing than the United States, 
but as the No. 92 illustrates, the Ilion 
manufacturer was outfitting machines for 
all languages. This machine was actu- 

| ally a No. 12, fitted with a 92-character 

capacity. 


~ Remington Nos. 16 and 17: The Remington typewriter changed little in profile 
© between 1908 and 1939; the main difference lay in its adoption of an enclosed 
frame. Shown are the No. 16 of 1932, which is almost identical to the original 
visible Remington model, despite its spiffy “double black” finish: and the Model 
17 of 1939. 
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What's in a name? Identification is sufficient for some. The British-made Bar- 
Lock of the mid-1920’s had no direst relationship with the pioneering anterior- 
lopstrike typewriter invented by Charles Spiro in the 1880's. But when the 
original went off the market, the British firm adopted the title for a machine that 
did not even possess the locking typebar feature that gave the original its name. 
As for the Smith Premier 60, it was the No. 4 model of the Monarch, the first 
Jrontstrike machine brought out by the Remington-dominated Typewriter Trust in 
1904. This same typewriter was sold during the 1920’s as the Remington 50. As 
Jor the Monarch name, it was applied to a variety of Remington-made portables 


during the 1920s and 30’s. 
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Typewriters always violated a basic tenet of many realms of manufacture— 
planned obsolescence. Then as now, the bluebloods of the industry were more 
durable and enduring than almost any other kind of product. Few were ever used 
_ to maximum capacity, and those that did show wear came back as rebuilts. So 

_ powerful a force was the rebuilt market that by the late 1920's the original 

i manufacturers themselves entered the market. L.C. Smith openly acknowledged 
its “good as new”’ product. 


The frontispiece and sole illustration of 
Humphrey’s Manual of Type-Writ- 
ing, published in 1886, establishes the 
gender of the expected reader. 
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The New Woman; Outfitted in a feminized version of the man’s Victorian 
business suit, a soap manufacturer represents the New Woman as a natural-born 
denizen of the business world—an impression that could not have been supported 
had most typists not been women by the time this ad was published in the 1890's. 
Certain advertisements and publications continue to congratulate themselves on 
their advocacy of a freer, more independent woman 90 years after this ad was 
published—a fact which tells us more about the realities of sales promotion than of 


social progress. 
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the Steam Hammer, and “who died with his hammer in his hand, 
Lord Lord, because a man ain’t nothing but a man.” 

Whether mechanization creates or eliminates jobs is probably a 
question that has to be taken case by case. In the case of the writing 
machine, there is no question that it created jobs, millions of them. 
Yet for all the controversy surrounding the issue, the typewriter 
industry focused on the fact that the jobs were created for women, 
and did not relate the subject to the broader question. In that fact, 
' we may find the true reason for the promotion of the writing 
' machine as the woman’s workmate. 

_ When Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict took over the sales of the 
_ Remington typewriter in 1886, a total of 19,500 No. 2s had been 
a built during the first eight years. During the next eight years, 
4 another 80,000 No. 2s were manufactured. That’s a 400 percent 
q increase—an addition, on average, of 10,000 typewriters every 
_ year. And that accounts for only the No. 2 Remington. 
Nobody knows how many later-model Remingtons had been 
built by 1894, though educated guesses put the figure at 20,000. By 
_ that year, approximately 15,000 Hammonds had been made and 
about as many Crandalls. The numbers of Bar-Lock, Brooks, 
Williams, and other popular machines can only be guessed. The 
No. 1 Smith Premier evidently sold more than 60,000 by 1894, 
_ while the Daugherty and the Oliver were both immenscly popular. 
| The Yost and Densmore typewriters enjoyed successful careers, 
7 with an estimated 5,000 of each on the market by 1894, and in 
"advertisements, the Caligraph claimed 40,000 in use by that year. 
In short, in 1886 probably no more than 40,000 typewriters of all 
“makes had been produced. But eight years later, an estimate of just 
a few of the many brands then on the market suggests that 
4 Somewhere between a quarter- and a half-million typewriters had 
been built. The estimates exclude all the Index machines, which 
obably did not require “typewriters” to operate them. But all 
ose office standard machines did. This leads to the conclusion that 
mewhere around a quarter- to a half- million typists suddenly 
me into demand in less than a decade. But an extra half-million 
“men had not entered the labor pool to fill the need. 
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Though typewriter sales figures rose sharply during the years 
1886-94, it was after 1894 that the greatest surge in sales occurred. 
Nearly 200,000 each of the Remington Nos. 6 and 7 were produced 
by 1914, and the Underwood sales outshipped them: a half-million 
Underwoods by 1911, three million by the early 1930’s. L.C. 
Smith & Bros. joined the market in 1903, producing over. one 
million machines by the mid-30’s; by 1928, there were over one 
million Olivers; by 1939 over one million Royals; as early as 1917 
there were about 200,000 Blickensderfers and an approximately 
equal number of folding Coronas. The Woodstock typewriter 
appeared in 1914, and by the late 30’s more than 300,000 had been 
built. The typewriter became a dominant factor in business, and 
typewriter manufacturers grew into giant corporations of enor- 
mous wealth. Every one of these countless typewriters had to be 
operated by somebody. 

It would be unrealistic to say that every single one of these 
millions of typewriters was operated by a woman. No small 
number of the machines populated the newsrooms of newspaper 
publishers, where predominantly male reporters pounded away at 
them during the round-the-clock usage of that business. Still, the 
profession of “typewriter” remained one dominated by women. 
The typewriter did not emancipate women so much as women 
emancipated the typewriter, by supplying a labor force to make its 
use practical. And yet, the relationship was mutually beneficial. 
After the mid-1880’s, the world would not have progressed as it 
did without writing machines, and these took women to run them; 
and that fact put women in the office. 

This synergism between worker and machine faced an obstacle, 
though: the view of morality often characterized as Victorian. The 
behavior of people during the Victorian period was not greatly 
different from the behavior of people during all periods, but the 
code of behavior officially aspired to was one of restraint and 
propriety. Some people held these values as true, others pretended 
to observe them while privately going their own way, and there 
were those who conducted themselves without consideration of 
prevailing tenets one way or another. Nevertheless, the approved 
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custom was one that frowned upon the possible implications of the 
typist-employer relationship. Never before had men and women 
routinely spent the day behind closed doors without some sort of 
chaperone. The fear that boys will be boys and girls will be girls 
expressed itself in the widespread notion that women “type- 
writers” might be of dubious moral stature. Whether they were or 
not is immaterial to the course of history. What is important is that 
Remington could not permit a corporate image seen as fostering 
__ the gains of “loose” women; and no corporation would make good 
a press with the suggestion that its typing pools were peopled by 
4 harlots. 
_ Achange was required in the accepted moral standards, a change 
that could be effected in either of two ways: to gather together 
eading religious and philosophical thinkers to debate the subject in 
public forum, deliberating the assorted idealistic and pragmatic 
ssues and periodically offering tentative conclusions for referen- 
dum; or simply to ride roughshod over the old morality. The 
former approach could take generations, as indeed we have seen as 
the pendulum has swung back and forth between restrictive and 
permissive over the centuries; and while the debates were raging, 
who would type all the letters? The situation was one of principle in 
confrontation with capitalistic realism. As might be expected, 
principle never stood a chance. 
Riding roughshod in this case meant, in part, reducing the old 
moral principle to an indefensible one. In a process that society 
would see replicated on more than one issue, Victorian morality 
4 ‘was subjected to ridicule. Part of the joke was based upon the dual 
Mineaning—and consequent double-entendre—of the term “type- 
_ writer.” “Dear Wife,” went one popular joke, set in a bare office as 
the suave businessman dictated, “I have suffered business setbacks, 
all furniture has been repossessed, and I am writing this letter with 
extreme difficulty with my typewriter on my lap.” 
During the first decade of this century, a popular hobby was the 
Collecting of picture postcards. Every Main Street, every local 
- monument and natural formation was pictured on postcards meant 
to convey more than “Having a swell time, wish you were here,” 
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and became objects that people saved in albums. Comic depictions 
were as common as scenic ones, and one of the favorite comic 
themes depicted hanky-panky at the office. In contrast to today, 
when such matters are popularly viewed as exploitation and harass- 
ment, the outlook at that time, when it was a new and libertarian 
idea for the bourgeois of both sexes to spend the day together, was 
that men and women took great pleasure in each other’s company. 
The typist and her male coworker smiled equally at each other, 
both taking advantage of the opportunity to play while watchful 
eyes were away. Their embrace or kiss appeared over captions 
using the same double-entendre as before—“Busy With The Type- 
writer,” “Stuck On The Typewriter,” “Wanted: The Right Kind of 
Typewriter’”—as well as crude but revealing puns such as “Office 
Work is Very Pressing” and “Detained at The Office, “Pressing 
Business.’ ” In every case a typewriter (the machine) was in con- 
spicuous view as a prop, and the message was the same: Anyone 
who protested the notion of the working woman was protesting a 
joke printed upon hundreds of different postcards, reproduced by 
the thousands or millions and delivered openly through the mails 
for a penny by the representatives of Uncle Sam himself. If the 
U.S. Post Office deemed such depictions legitimate, what constitu- 
ency would the old morality be able to find? The aspersions cast 
against working women were simply kidded out of fashion. 

But when the 19th Amendment was passed, the typewriter 
manufacturers were in the front lines, claiming their share of credit 
as loudly as their public-relations departments could. “How 
Women Achieved Economic Emancipation Through The Writing 
Machine” was the title of the final chapter in a hardcover book 
entitled The Story of the Typewriter published in 1923, in commem- 
oration of the semicentennial of the industry. That was a big year 
for the typewriter companies, and they were not bashful in their 
assertion that women got the right to vote only after demonstrat- 
ing they could make their own way as citizens—a demonstration 
made most conspicuously at the typewriter keyboard. The type- 
writer companies were probably at least partly right; and since 
many of them had proclaimed themselves the emancipators of 
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women way back in the 19th century, there was a legacy that gave 
corporate press release writers a field day. 

Remington had a great stake in the commemoration of the 
semicentennial, of course, since its was the only typewriter com- 
pany that was actually fifty years old that year. And the Re- 
mington-made Type Writer had championed the cause of working 
women since 1875 and even before; Sholes’s daughter Lillian was 
the one who posed with a pre-Remington Type Writer for its 
official portrait in 1872. Little wonder that Remington threw a 
huge party to celebrate the semicentennial of the typewriter indus- 
try on September 12, 1923. As reported by a typewriter trade 
_ publication, the special train carrying the celebrants to Ilion “con- 
_ sisted of two diners, eight Pullmans and the private cars of E. E. 
_ Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, an Ilion boy who 
_ went up for a ‘home town day.’ Upon arrival at Ilion the next 
_ morning, the train was parked almost immediately adjoining the 
4 Remington typewriter factory... .” 

Further on the subject of the writing machine and women, the 
_ description of the celebration continued: 


After the morning indoor session . . . many [lingered] 
until time to congregate at Sholes Park for unveiling of the 
monument in memory of Sholes and to listen to addresses 
by business women, to whom that part of the celebration 
was turned over for fitting recognition by them of the 
contribution which the typewriter has made to women’s 
emancipation. 

One speaker, Mrs. Elizabeth Sears, president of the New 
York League of Business and Professional Women, objected 
to the word “emancipation,” contending that women had 
never been slaves. But she and another speaker of the fair 
sex, Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, a Detroit insurance broker and 
president of the National Federation of Professional and 
Business Women’s Clubs, agreed on the great service of 
Sholes, who had opened the door through which women 
have entered to more useful and lucrative lives. 


The 
Keyboard 


One of the questions people ask most frequently about 
the typewriter is, “Where did the keyboard come from?” The 
answer is that it came from Sholes. With only minor changes, the 
modern keyboard was a part of the Sholes & Glidden Type Writer. 
This layout of the alphabet is called the QWERTY keyboard, a 
vaguely pronounceable acronym of the letters on the extreme left 
of the top row of keys. For reasons we shall soon see, it is a terrible 
arrangement of the alphabet, and it certainly was not Sholes’s first 
choice. 

The keyboard of the early “kitchen table” model was arranged 
alphabetically, that is, in an A-B-C sequence. This made sensc to 
the extent that everyone knows the alphabet, and on the “new- 
fangled writing machine” beginners would easily locate the keys 
they were seeking. Further, the upper-case characters in a printer’s 
type drawer, as Sholes knew very well, having edited and pub- 
lished several newspapers, are also arranged alphabetically, with the 
exception that “J” and “U” followed the “Z.” Since Sholes origi- 
nally fitted his machines only with capitals, it would have been 
doubly natural for him to arrange his keys alphabetically (although 
one source is quite conspicuous in stating that the printer’s case iS 
not alphabetically arranged; this is true of the lower-case characters, 
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but not of the capitals.) Vestiges of the alphabetical arrangement 
survive on the modern keyboard, with “FGHJKL*“ all in a row, and 
_ with “DE” nearby on the left, and “I” nearby toward the right. 

_ Efficiency is more important than a compositor’s tradition, 
owever, which was why Sholes concluded that typists would 
simply have to learn a new order of letters that was not alphabeti- 
]. With his sluggish early models, Sholes discovered that after 
printing, one typebar might not get out of the way quickly enough 
avoid its successor. The second bar would pound the first back to 
e page, and instead of printing “en” the typist might print “ee.” 
nd if that first typebar were sluggish enough, an entire line of the 
tter “e” might get printed; the typist would not know of the 
roblem in a blind-writer until several lines had been spaced off. 
‘To minimize the odds for typebar clashing, Sholes commissioned 
study to determine which combinations of characters occur most 
uently in the English language. Having accumulated these 
tistics, he rearranged the typebasket so that the typebars carrying 
e letters most used in combination were placed as far apart as 
possible from one another. This improved the margin of safety 
zainst clashing, but it also dictated where the keys would go. 
The outcome was a keyboard that was woefully illogical. In a 
t-handed world, the most common letters in the language are 
the left, or otherwise strewn around the edges of the keyboard. 
ittle wonder that competitors introduced letter sequences of 
1eir own. Hammond’s curved “Ideal” keyboard placed the most 
uently used letters near the front center of the keyboard. 
ickensderfer’s “Scientific” keyboard placed them all on the bot- 
tom row. Dozens of additional letter sequences appeared in other 
ypewriters, all upon the insistence of inventors that their layout 
less tiring to use, faster, or both. 

eyboard shape became an issue as well. The Sholes keyboard 
as composed of four straight banks. Other theorists of typewrit- 
such as Hammond and Crandall and Williams, believed that a 
ed keyboard was more comfortable to use. On the assumption 
only the index and middle fingers of each hand do the typing 
any people insisting that the remaining fingers were too short 
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and weak for daylong work), and if the elbows serve as the pivot 
point from which the hands swing side to side, a curved layout 
does become easier to manipulate. 

But there were still other opinions. In the minds of double- 
keyboard advocates, the use of a shift key constituted pointless 
duplication of effort. Why press two keys, a letter key and a shift 
key, to print one capital? In addition to challenging the efficiency of 
shift keys, they also insisted that shift-key typewriters were more 
fragile; their moving carriage assemblies were declared nowhere 
near as rigid and durable as the nonshifting carriage of the double- 
keyboard typewriter. 

The same claims of efficiency and durability were made by the 
manufacturers of three-bank double-shift typewriters—including 
the Hammond in its straight-keyboard model, the Oliver, later 
models of the Crandall, the Corona, and many other popular 
makes—although they based their claim on different rationales. 
Their keyboard was more efficient, they claimed, because 90 per- 
cent of all typing on a four-bank keyboard was done on the lower 
three rows anyway; the three-bank keyboard contained everything 
needed for correspondence work, but packed it into a more com- 
pact, easy-to-reach space. And by accessing all the numerals, 
figures, and symbols with a “Fig” shift, rather than a fourth row of 
keys, it became possible to use them without having to shift at all, 
except once to lock-in the “Fig” position at the beginning. On the 
four~bank keyboard, symbols that are used almost exclusively with 
numerals—‘“$,” “¢,” “%,”’—require shifting. But with the “Fig” 
locked, they did not require shifting on the three-bank keyboard. 
The three-bank manufacturers claimed greater durability for their 
machines because with three characters on each typebar, 25 percent 
fewer typebars and linkages and key levers were needed; and this 
meant 25 percent fewer components were present to get out of 
order. 

The battle of the keyboards raged until the mid-teens. By that 
time, the touch method of typing, where the typist looks at the 
material being transcribed, rather than at the keyboard, had beew 
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proved the fastest way to operate a typewriter, and was accepted as 
the standard. 


#) The double keyboard with its double expanse required being 
seen in order for a target key to be hit; it did not lend itself to the 
touch system. The last double-keyboard typewriter, the Smith 
emier No. 10, was discontinued in 1921. But probably more 
ificant than efficiency was the simple fact that the four-bank 
single-shift system had been present on the earliest and the largest- 
ling typewriters, first the Remingtons, then the Underwoods; it 
as the one on which the greatest number of typists and typing 
structors had learned, and which they preferred. 
Owing to the inefficiency of the QWERTY keyboard, the call 
for keyboard reform continues to this day. Ironically, the change- 
wer to another keyboard would become more inefficient than the 
ciency it replaces. Every existing typewriter in the world 
Id have to be retrofitted to match the new system, and every 
st would have to be retrained to learn the new layout. Even if 
could be accomplished in two weeks, in those two weeks no 
rs, manuscripts, news reports or legal documents could be 
d. The world would screech to a halt. 
‘Thus it is that even the most efficient of electronic typewriters is 
urdened with one of the worst features of the Sholes & Glidden 
‘ype Writer. So are other keyed devices including computers and 
ver data-processing equipment, word processors, and the charac- 
enerators used in TV broadcasting. No matter how forward- 
ing they may be, they all use a keyboard that is inefficient and 
tactical because, sometime shortly after the Civil War, Chris- 
er Latham Sholes had a sticky typewriter. 


ro 


Typewriters As 
Popular Art 


Typewriters were always intended for use in public or 
semipublic places. In an office, they were often among the first 
objects seen upon entering. Because offices seek to project an image 
of substance and taste, it has always been necessary for typewriters 
to match the esthetic standards of their times. They may reficct 
only “industrial design,” which is presumably a lower form than 
“true” art, although, like art, it reflects much about the culture it 
inhabits. In the evolution of the typewriter’s appearance we can 
behold the evolution of society’s attitude toward the increasingly 
pervasive technological world. 

We have already noted how the typewriter led the parade of 
machinery into office and home by disguising itself as items already 
accepted. The Sholes & Glidden pretended to be a sewing machine. 
The Crandall, with its beautifully sculpted castings and mother-of- 
pearl inlays, suggested a Victorian objet d’art. The Hammond, 
handsomely encased in its varnished covers of wood, suggested 4 
piece of fine furniture. In each of these pioneers, the mechanical 
character of the device was downplayed visually, as though the 
mechanical were vulgar and unsuitable for civilized decor. In the 
1870's and early 80’s, people simply did not pass their time with 
machines. 
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But by the mid-1880’s, something unprecedented happened. 
_ Machines became fun. And they became fun for the common 
person in mass numbers. The Mechanical Age as we know it, 
here machines are the companions and extensions of self, was 
ing born. 

The two machines most responsible for this revolution were 
uite different from each other, but complemented each other 
rfectly: the bicycle and the camera. 

Bicyling gave people freedom and mobility. They could go 
ywhere they wanted on a day’s tour, usually traveling faster than 
n horseback. And for the burgeoning urban population, for 
hom the housing and maintaining of a horse could be problemati- 
cal, a bicycle was perfect. It could be brought into an apartment 
and stored, where it required neither feeding nor grooming. It 
emained obediently in place until its owner took it out for another 
ploration of new horizons. 

As for the camera, it had existed as far back as the 1830’s. But it 
not until the mid-1880’s that photographic systems became 
ciently simplified that nonexperts could use them easily and 
iccessfully. 

he camera and the bicycle brought their individual pleasures to 
masses, but collectively they heightened the pleasure. As the 
cle became an extender of experience, the camera became an 
ader of the recollection of experience. Photographing one’s 
els remains one of the most common reasons for buying a 
era. 

he camera manufacturers were quick to recognize this, intro- 
ing models with names like the Cycle Poco. “Perfectly adapted 
0 the wheel” was how Kodak advertised several of its models, 
howing illustrations of the camera mounted on the bicycle frame 
vith special brackets. 

The trappings of the Mechanical Age were no longer remote; 
hey were objects that people owned and played with. No longer 
¢ they forbidding; they brought pleasure and worldliness. No 
x were they vulgar; they were treats that made life more 
ing. The mechanical object of our greatest affection, the 
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automobile, was still a generation in the future as a practical affair, 
but even in the 1880’s things mechanical adopted their own gla- 
mour. 

In this newfound romance between people and machines, it 
became no longer necessary to disguise the mechanical nature of 
typewriters; on the contrary, it became fashionable to emphasize it. 
The pattern for this was set by the Perfected Type Writer No. 2, 
just slightly ahead of its time, by abandoning the covers of its 
predecessor and exposing the working parts to view. This presum- 
ably was done to quiet the machine by eliminating the kettledrum 
effect caused by the covers, but there was more to it than the 
merely practical. The frame of the Perfected No. 2 was painted 
black; the “bird cage” of its typebasket, with its long pull rods, was 
finished in gleaming nickel. It was the brightwork of the machine 
that drew the eye, and the brightwork was on the mechanism. In a 
time when the mechanical was viewed as progressive and glamor- 
ous, the Type Writer declared, “Look at me, I am a machine and | 
am proud of it!” 

The Caligraph made the same statement, with its black frame- 
work and exposed, bright working interior. The Densmore did the 
same. The Hammond abandoned its wood covers in the early 
1890’s, exposing the springs, levers, and rods that made it work. 
The Smith Premier, the Underwood, the earliest models of the 
Oliver, all had their works in plain view. And when the frontstrike 
visibles took over the market, they all did so with the crescent 
shape of their typebaskets plainly outlined on the front of the 
machine; they were not only modern, they were smiling. 

The first model of the Royal, in 1906, did not expose its inner 
workings, but perhaps this was because its flatbed design left little 
to look at. When the first full-size upright Royal appeared, the No. 
10 of 1914, it had more than mere cutouts to reveal the mechanism. 
It had beveled-glass panels inserted into the holes, converting the 
Openings into anybody’s definition of a window. When the L. C. 
Smith line of machines appeared in 1903, its catalog included 
photos retouched to make screw heads deep within the machine 
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_ lighter and more visible than they would ever appear in real life. In 
_ actuality and in representation, typewriters proudly proclaimed 
_ their factory-made mechanical identity. 

_ But the declaration of mechanical identity among typewriters 
went even further than the display of their mechanical plumage. 
' Their design actively denied the forces of Romanticism that had 
~ dominated the arts during the years immediately preceding the 
_ advent of the Sholes & Glidden; or if the typewriters themselves did 
not, their market repudiated them. 

A few writing machines did appear with decorative features that 
aid homage to the vital forces celebrated by Art Nouveau. With- 
uit exception, all of them either quickly adopted a countenance 
consistent with the Remington’s, or they vanished entirely. It was 
t simple. 

he Bar-Lock typewriter first appeared with a busy, ornate 
Victorian-style shield around the typebars in the 1880’s. Yet by the 
e of the Columbia Bar-Lock later in the 1890s, the type shield 
been toned down considerably. It was still decorative, but it 
bandoned the intimations of swamp weeds and growing things 
t had been molded into the original. The decorations became 
re orderly, more symmetrical, expressing the balance of the 
ory-built in place of the grow-what-may spirit of nature. 

he great Smith Premier typewriter, already described as the 
st popular of double-keyboard machines and one of the finest 
ting-machine mechanisms of its day, appeared in 1887 with a 
me ornamented with moldings of flowers and cattails, its pillars 
ed like Ionic columns. This was during the period when classi- 
cal motifs were finding their way into the office architecture which 
he typewriter inhabited. Yet only seven years later, when the No. 
* Smith Premier superseded its predecessor in 1894, the flowers 
gone and the machine was finished in the same black paint and 
tere blue and gold pinstriping that arrived with the Perfected 
2: 

_ The Ford typewriter, already cited as an early and technically 
romising thrust-action model, possessed a cover plate that was a 
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latticework of antiqued brass with definite Art Nouveau inclina- 
tions. As already noted, the Ford came and went within a couple of 
years. 

The Remington-Sholes typewriter has also been mentioned, as 
the one typewriter to reach the Supreme Court in litigation with 
the Remington Typewriter Company. The first models were fin- 
ished in a bronze wash, cast with numerous and fanciful allusions to 
classical Greek styling. The machine reverted to the plain castings 
and standard black finish with nickeled workings of most other 
typewriters. 

The list goes on of typewriters that either switched to less 
flamboyant looks or went off the market. The austere black paint 
work with the dignified pinstriping put the typewriter in its proper 
place in the world, not a living thing, not even a fanciful thing, but 
a mechanical product with a practical application. It celebrated the 
machine at a time when mechanization was the vogue. Homage to 
nature was inappropriate in the business machines of a day when 
industrialization was becoming a principal social theme. Though 
Sholes had envisioned telegraph operators as the principal clientele 
for the Type Writer, the big users of writing machines became the 
corporations. Collectively, they subscribed to a machine culture. 
The whimsical vines and vital forces of Art Nouveau had no place 
in this mechanized world. The blatantly mechanical dominated the 
visual design of typewriters until the 1920's. 

It was at this time that typewriters began to undergo their next 
major pattern in visual design. They began to cover themselves up 
as they had at the beginning, but for different reasons than before. 

The first manufacturer to go from an open-frame to an enclosed 
machine was Remington, which had overhauled the mechanical 
design of its No. 10 in about 1920. In 1923, this improved No. 10 
was introduced with an enclosed frame as “The Quiet No. 12.” 
Remington had good reason to push the “quiet” concept, since it 
had acquired the Noiseless typewriter. The relative silence of all the 
models in the Remington line became a major point of sales 
promotion. 

But as well as silencing the machine, the covers created a very 
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fferent visual impression between the Remington No. 12 and the 
herwise identical No. 10. They converted the typewriter from 


By the late 1920’s Royal had followed suit. The glass windows 
were replaced by metal inserts. At about the same time, the L. C. 
Smith typewriter, the one whose catalog illustrated screw heads 
uched to make them more prominent, also filled in the open- 
of the frame. The No. 6 model of the Underwood adopted an 
osed frame shortly after its introduction in the early 1930's. All 
e standards were becoming black boxes. 

€ practical aspects of this new livery were undeniable. It did 
just keep the noise in, it kept the dust out. But on closer 
mination, there was more to the enclosing of typewriters than 
creasing their practicality. 

he mid-1920’s saw the advent of the design school called Art 
0, whose underlying philosophy has been characterized as 
chine esthetic.” Just as Art Nouveau had celebrated the natural 
Id of the late 1800’s, Art Deco celebrated the mechanical world 
had developed a generation later. The first wave of Art-Deco 
hasized geometric design, with sharp corners and definite 
gular and rectangular forms. The typewriter was particularly 
adapted to becoming an Art Deco cube. 

Tr was a happy coincidence that the promotional drive for 
¥iseproofing paralleled a popular school of design that made the 
‘writer-as-box fashionable. But some of the cover panels added 
pewriters had no practical function at all. They were decora- 
in some cases serving no purpose other than to conceal the 
of screws that held the machine together. 

‘The adult population at the turn of the century had been born 
ito a nonmechanical world; as the mechanical became glamorous, 
Was celebrated. But the adult population of the 1930’s had been 
rn into a world fully mechanized. The mechanical was not so 
h glamorous as routine, a regular fixture everywhere one 
ed. A typewriter that shows its screws is like an orator who 
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declares the sky is blue. One does not gain credency by belaboring 
the obvious. Beginning with the Perfected No. 2, a typewriter’s 
form and function were united in what met the eye. Beginning 
with the Remington No. 12, a typewriter’s form increasingly 
concealed function. And then, beginning in the late 1930’s, a 
typewriter’s form finally transcended function. 

It was during the 1930’s that the virtues of streamlining were 
recognized, and applied to automobiles, aircraft, and locomotives. 
Streamlining has a practical benefit only for objects that pass 
through the air at high speed. But as the glamour queens of 
technology, cars and planes and trains with their streamlining 
became the objects to emulate. Art Deco expanded to incorporate 
the sense of fast forward motion in everything from industrial 
design to architecture to typography. 

As early as 1932, Royal had begun streamlining its boxy No. 1() 
model. That was the year of the so-called Victory model, utilizing 
the same mechanism as before but rounding the edges of the frame, 
generalizing the contours, and even installing little rounded covers 
over the ribbon spools. By the end of that decade, the company 
introduced a “new” model which contained the same mechanism 
with a few features tacked on and a newly designed frame that was 
swept here, rounded there in the best tradition of streamlining. The 
ribbon spools were concealed completely beneath a curved cover. 

It was at the same time that Remington introduced its first 
completely new model since the advent of the No. 10 in 1908: the 
Model 17. It was streamlined. L. C. Smith placed the basic mecha- 
nism it had introduced in 1903 in streamlined covers. Underwood 
streamlined its Master Model in 1937. 

The world had become so accustomed to the Mechanical Age 
that machines became almost parodies of themselves. Typewriters 
had sat passively on desks since the 1870's, manifesting themselves 
as appliances that belonged exactly where they were in order to 
serve their purpose. But by the 1930’s, their exteriors were modi- 
fied in a way that would minimize wind iesistance in the event they 
took wing and flew around the office. Machines adopted the 
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haracteristics of other machines, regardless of whether those char- 
reristics were needed. People not only lived with machines, they 
played with them and in them, and used them both for status 
| for self-expression. Machines had become the pattern for what 
entire world should look like. 


| Reauatiail 


Expansion and 
Contraction 


With the development of automobiles and aircraft, and 
with the rise of an entirely new generation of technology—the 
electronic—it is difficult for us to regard the commonplace type- 
writer as high-tech. But it was in its time, and for many years it 
represented the leading edge of factory-built precision construc- 
tion. It was also on the leading edge of thought, among people who 
envisioned improved mechanisms for writing machines, and even 
new uses for them. 

Examples of the latter have already been cited in the form of the 
book typewriters—the Crary, the Elliott-Hatch, and the Elliott- 
Fisher—whose special ability was to typewrite in bound ledgers. 
With these devices, the writing machine expanded from its original 
role as a correspondence device and entered a new career in 
accounting. 

But why, wondered the inventors, should the typewriter-as- 
accountant limit its application to the printing of figures in books? 
As corporations and bureaucratic agencies grew larger and busincss 
dealings more complex, a paper trail tended to follow not only 
every transaction, but also every component of every transaction. 
The ability to print invoices, to keep record of the invoices, to 
make notations of their having been paid (or not) in full (or not), all 
made the idea of a fully mechanized accounting system attractive to 
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the clerical world. The typewriter companies were, of course, only 
o delighted to adapt their products to new markets. 

The first step in this direction appears to have been made by 
iy emington in 1898. In that year the Gorin Tabulator was intro- 
duced as an accessory that could be purchased with or retrofitted to 
Nos. 6 and 7 models, and to the wide-carriage No. 8 introduced 
t same year. 

As a step toward a full accounting typewriter, the Gorin Tabu- 
or was a modest beginning. It was simply a decimal tabulator 
th 10 pushbuttons that protruded from the front of the type- 
iter, each button representing a different position in a column of 
ires. It caused the carriage to travel to any one of 10 positions for 
tab stop, bringing it automatically into place for the proper 
ment of figures one above another. 

his made the decimal tabulator’s function different from that of 
ular tab (which as an integral component made its debut in the 
erwood during the mid-1890’s, notwithstanding the claim of 
th-Corona that they introduced the invention in 1904). The 
lar tab could be used to automatically move the carriage to any 
veral stops, but the carriage would always come to rest at the 
€ position for each stop. As a device for automatically aligning 
mns of figures, the regular tab was successful only when all the 
res in the column had the same number of digits; otherwise, the 
lator would have to be used in conjunction with the backspace 
the space bar. The regular tab was better suited for simple 
tation work such as the first lines of paragraphs, with serious 
eeping work assigned to the decimal tabulator. 

To make their machines more versatile, manufacturers increas- 
sly designed models with decimal tabulators built in. The front- 
ike Stearns of 1905 appears to have been first, followed by the 
Or in 1907. When Remington introduced its first visible, the 
10, in 1908, it was also fitted with a decimal tabulator which 
© company promoted as the “Self Starter,” for the automatic 
loning of the carriage for standardized uses—paragraph inden- 
salutation, closing, and so forth. Like those of the Stearns 
he Victor, the Remington tab was a five-position device; four 
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positions were built into the Smith Premier visible introduced that 
same year. The companion model of the Remington 10 was the 
No. 11, identical except for its 10-position tabulator. L. C. Smith, 
the originator of the Smith-Corona, added an integral five-position 
tabulator with its No. 8, introduced in 1915. 

These tabulators extended the usefulness of the typewriters, but 
they were still basically correspondence machines that could do 
some accounting work when required. What the decimal tab 
accomplished was to position the carriage properly and automati- 
cally for columns of figures. Determining the sum of those figures 
was still something that had to be done in the operator’s head, or 
with one of the mechanical adding machines, such as the Compto- 
meter or the Burroughs Arithmometer, that had come to the 
market during the 1890’s. It took no great leap of logic that a 
computing mechanism could be built into the frame of a type- 
writer. The first machine to do so appears to have been the 
Arithmograph, the 1903 successor to the Remington-Sholes type- 
writer. In 1912 Underwood came out with the Underwood Book- 
keeping Machine, which was capable not only of adding, but of 
performing all other bookkeeping functions as well. Remington 
continued adding features to its No. 11, until it was fully equipped 
and designated the Remington Accounting Machine. 

Many years later, a new form of technology would seek its role 
in the world. This new technology would prove capable of control- 
ling elevators and spacecraft, generating images on video screens, 
composing music and painting pictures, among many, many other 
functions. Yet when it first appeared, there was no market for these 
applications. Elevators functioned perfectly well under the eye of a 
person called a starter, the only spacecraft were in science fiction 
books, and the idea of machine-made art would have had the 
purists howling that society had finally lost its soul. 

But there was a place this new technology could find a job ready 
and waiting. It did not have to languish until the context caught up. 
as the typewriter had, because it was the typewriter’s adjuncts—the 
bookkeeping machines—that had created the context. They had 
introduced mechanized bookkeeping, accounting, and billing, and 
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hough they were good, the new technology was better at the job. 
it was while the new technology was sending the bills and entering 
he payments that, in effect, it went to college, learned new trades, 
d started doing all the things it now does. Yet for all its versatility 
d many demonstrated talents, it still goes by the name it adopted 
hen it stepped into the shoes of the adding typewriter. It is still 
own as a computer. 

_ The electronic typewriter is of course an offshoot of computer 
hnology, and as such it carries us around the full technological 
cle again. The mechanical adding typewriter created the role for 
e computer, and the computer’s technology created the electronic 
typewriter. The propagation of technological species had nothing 
o do with nature, at least not intentionally. And yet, one suspects 
at if Darwin had lived to see it, he would have found provocative 
garallels between technological evolution and the origins of bio- 
ogical species. 

As the paperwork of business increased, it also grew specialized. 
ompanies and bureaucratic agencies developed special forms to 
dardize the cataloging and placement of information, using 
on copies of the forms to serve as supplemental records. With 
i pace of everything increasing, the desire to accelerate forms 
ork inspired typewriter and forms manufacturers to collaborate 
products that worked together systematically. Manufacturers 
oduced multiple-sheet forms with carbon paper positioned 
een each sheet, all attached to one another to be fed into the 
Writer in a continuous stream. Only once they were typed 
ere the forms torn “on the dotted line” into the individual pages 
routing to their respective destinations. By eliminating the need 
the typist to assemble sandwiches of paper and carbon for each 
m, and by enabling the forms to be fed into the typewriter in a 
am rather than one at a time, the system accelerated the 
pletion of this kind of work. To accommodate these forms, 
al “fanfold” models were developed by the typewriter manu- 
rers, which had assemblies attached to support the forms on 
Way to the platen, ensuring their straight and proper entry 
© the carriage. 
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The typewritten form was a different object from the form letter, 
of course, but special typewriters were developed for these too, 
The best known was the Hooven Automatic, which was a base 
upon which a standard Underwood typewriter was mounted and 
made to type the same message over and over. The result was an 
individually typed letter complete with the indentations of the type 
protruding through the page, eliminating any suspicion that the 
document had originated with a printer’s press. The illusion of 
individual] attention was sustained even though the missive was 
identical to hundreds or thousands of other documents produced 
by mindless machines. 

The same result is accomplished today by electronic typewriters 
and word processors, which are better at “custom tailoring” mass 
produced letters for individual recipients. Flexibility is a major 
advantage of electronic devices over their mechanical counterparts; 
electronic devices are “smarter.” As it was, the Hooven worked 
from a punched paper roll similar to the rolls used to operate player 
pianos. It was the holes in the roll that determined which of the 
typewriter’s keys would be driven in what order. For obvious 
reasons, it was more difficult to customize a letter created by holes 
in paper than one created by data in electronic memory. 

But of all the modifications and adaptations of the basic type- 
writer mechanism, the most far-reaching was its electrification. We 
have already noted the Blickensderfer Electric, which printed from 
a typewheel during the first years of this century. That machine 
was short-lived to the extent of having been a novelty. 

The first frontstrike “standard” electric was a German machine, 
the Mercedes Elektra, introduced in 1921. The first frontstrike 
American electric was the Woodstock Electrite of 1924, followed 
by an electrified version of the Remington No. 12 in 1925. The 
Mercedes and Woodstock electrics seem to have survived for quite 
a few years, though the Remington came and went quickly. Some 
commentators have suggested the machine was simply too fa! 
ahead of its time, but by that reasoning the Mercedes and the 
Woodstock electrics should also have disappeared almost at once: 
The greater likelihood is that Remington abandoned the electt!¢ 
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_ because the firm was in financial trouble and wanted nothing to do 
with products that required market development. 

Although all manufacturers eventually developed electrics under 
their own names, the various machines had one mechanical feature 
common: the use of a rotating “power roll” to propel the 
typebars. This power roll was in the form of a spinning cylinder— 
ither a rubber-covered one similar to the platen, or a fluted metal 

shaft—which extended across the width of the typewriter beneath 
the keyboard. There was no direct linkage between the key and the 
typebar as there was with manual typewriters. Instead, depression 
a key caused a cam attached to the typebar to be pressed against 
rotating power roll. The motion of the roll kicked the cam 
ay, driving the typebar toward the printing point. 

t is said that the failed Remington Electric was acquired by a 
chester firm which reintroduced it in 1930 as the Electromatic. 

n 1933 the machine was acquired by a modest but growing 
isiness equipment firm that had recently been formed from 
several smaller companies. It marketed the typewriter as the Inter- 
ational Electromatic. That was a lot of syllables for the stream- 
ink d Art Deco era, so the manufacturer finally reduced the name to 
ts initials: IBM. 

While most electrics had all operating functions (key/typebar 
on, spacing, backspacing, shifting, and so on) performed by 
tors, there remained differences of thought in the field of 
ctrics just as there had been differences in thought in the design 

the earliest manual machines. The Woodstock Electrite, for 
mple, electrified every function (including a modernesque “re- 
it” key) but left carriage return and line spacing a manual affair. 

Onversely, in 1933 Burroughs introduced a typewriter that was 
anual in all functions but one: carriage return. That was the one 
tion that was electrified. 

though all the typewriter companies—domestic and foreign— 
© producing electrics by the late 1940’s and early 50’s, that 
Ket was opened principally by IBM. As a company new to the 
pewriter business, it was not encumbered by troubles befalling 
€ traditional typewriter builders. 
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One of these troubles was the fact that the typewriter manufac- 
turers found themselves competing with their own products. By 
the 1920’s, a major subindustry had developed for the rebuilding of 
typewriters. Specially outfitted companies all over the country 
stripped secondhand machines down to their individual pieces—all 
2,000 to 4,000 of them— soaked them in acid to get them com- 
pletely clean, replaced worn parts with new ones, renickeled the 
bright parts, and repainted the frames their original black and 
trimmed them with decals of the original design. At least one 
rebuilder claimed its product “better than new,” because it did not 
require a breaking-in period. Another, Harry A. Smith, who for a 
time specialized in rebuilding L. C. Smith typewriters, conscien- 
tiously declared in his catalog that he was not the same Smith who 
originally manufactured the typewriter; yet that same catalog 
shows workmen in his Chicago facility packing “Smithtype Re- 
builts” into cartons labeled “L. C. Smith & Bros. Ball Bearing 
Long Wearing Typewriter, Syracuse, New York.” The rebuilders 
were so good at their jobs that once they were done, there was only 
one way a nonexpert could distinguish a rebuilt from a brand-new 
machine: by its price tag, which was about half the original figure 
for the machine. 

At the same time that rebuilts were flooding the market, the 
market itself was contracting or, at least, stabilizing. In the 1880's, 
every office in the world was a prospective purchaser. But 40 years 
later, practically every office was already equipped. The office 
market being saturated, the manufacturers sought new worlds to 
conquer. 

The most obvious new market was the individual and/or the 
home, both of which had been largely ignored by the major 
manufacturers and left to the smaller companies, dominated by 
Corona. Underwood was the first of the majors to penetrate this 
market, with a minuscule three-bank product introduced in 1919. 
Remington followed suit in 1920, with a four-bank oblique-front- 
strike design whose typebars folded flat between uses. The first 
Royal portable appeared in 1926. 

L. C. Smith & Bros. did not develop a new portable; rather, the 
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m merged with Corona. This was the fourth corporate incarna- 
‘tion for the Smiths, who like Remington had started off as gun- 


machine that became the great Smith Premier. As already noted, 
e Smith Premier company became one of the members of the 
pewriter Trust, and the double-keyboard blind writer became 
second to only the Remington itself in sales during the 1890's. By 
e turn of the century, however, it became apparent to the Smiths 
at the shift-key/visible-writing system was the future of the 
typewriter. Smith-Corona sales literature, which has routinely 
taken an imaginative view of history, implies that the Trust’s 
agement was too conservative to permit manufacture of a 
le writer. This is somewhat disputed by the Trust’s creation of 
Monarch typewriter, a machine remarkably similar to the L. C. 
th & Bros., and introduced in the same year. It seems more 
y that the Smith brothers recognized an excellent typewriter 
en they saw one, and that was what inventor Carl Gabrielson 
wed them. They resigned from the Smith Premier company in 
03, and had Gabrielson’s design on the market the following 
. Ironically, after the double-keyboard Smith Premier was 
onnected, the Monarch was marketed by Remington as the 
Premier 60 during the time the L. C. Smith & Bros. became 
Smith & Corona. 
The Smith-Corona merger occurred during the last half of the 
20’s, a fateful time for all typewriter companies. It was during 
me period that Remington merged with Rand, a manufac- 
of filing systems, and Underwood merged with Elliott- 
. It was also the period when the Hammond became uncom- 
€ as a correspondence machine, and began pursuing its new 
in typesetting as the Vari-Typer. It was the period when the 
iver factory closed its doors in this country. By then the Royal 
. surpassed the Underwood as the leading typewriter, but that 
Mpany also was having its troubles. 
A 1923 compilation lists more than 300 makes of typewriters, 
st of them American, that had been brought to the market 
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during the industry’s first half-century. Yet by 1929, only five 
makes of correspondence machines were being built in the United 
States. At the height of the industry, there had been more typc- 
writer manufacturers in the city of Syracuse alone. 

In 1929 the stock market crashed, the Great Depression struck, 
and most businesses could barely pay the rent, let alone buy new 
typewriters. 

Both Remington-Rand and Smith & Corona pursued the home 
market with especial vigor, marketing not just one portable but 
entire lines of them. Along with Royal and Underwood, they 
departed from the basic black that had typified typewriters since the 
beginning, and promoted the bright colors, often two-tone, of 
their portable models. The office standards also were available in 
dual tones, but both were tones of black: shiny in some places, 
matte with a textured “wrinkle” finish in others. It was a very 
popular livery, and every manufacturer (except, apparently, IBM) 
offered it between 1932 and 1939. Oddly, although the double 
black finish was available universally during those seven years, it . 
had never been offered before, nor was it ever again. 

The economic climate had improved by 1939, to the extent that 
Remington was able to introduce its first completely new type- 
writer since the No. 10 of 1908, the Model 17. The Model 17 
appears to have been the best manual ever to bear the Remington 
name, and quite possibly the best under any name. The years just 
before World War II saw the best-built mechanical typewriters 
made in America, with all the manufacturers producing their finest 
machines. 

Ironically, the war brought the manufacturers prosperity, but 
spearheaded their decline as makers of typewriters. The war effort 
required huge numbers of typewriters, but the government met 
this need by requesting that the private sector sell one-quarter of its 
typewriters to the armed services. The typewriter factories them- 
selves converted to the production of munitions. 

After the conflict, the typewriter manufacturers to a degree had 
forgotten how to make typewriters. In four years, many of theif 
experienced master craftsmen had retired, and their replacemen's 
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over, manual typewriters were losing what profitability they had. 
ith some detail refinements and minor features added, the Smith- 
orona of the early 1950’s was the same basic mechanism as the L. 
. Smith & Bros. of 1904; the Royal was the same as it had been in 
906; the Woodstock, now being marketed as the R. C. Allen, the 
me as it had been in 1914; the Remington Noiseless unchanged 
om 1926. All were excellent machines, but labor costs had 
creased tremendously and they were expensive to build. In 
addition, the electro-mechanical typewriter had begun dominating 
the market from 1948 onward. Most of the typewriter manufactur- 
srs found themselves increasingly drawn to more lucrative markets 
uch as computers and copiers and, in the case of Smith-Corona, to 
grocery products. 

_ Insuch a climate of diversification and corporate reorganization, 
the fine old manual typewriters did not make sense on the balance 
heet. Most were replaced by inferior models that could be manu- 
ictured more cheaply. Many were manufactured abroad, with 
e-honored American names placed upon them. 

he standard office typewriter of the 1950’s was given a nonde- 
pt finish, usually a dull gray, enabling it to recede from sight in 
offices where it had once been the prized possession. It had been 
he finest example of precision craftmanship that had changed the 
y society it entered. But by the 1950’s, it was even easier to 
snore than it had been in the 1870’s. At least in the 19th century it 
a novelty. 

f anything symbolizes the reduced stature of the typewriter, it is 
name that had appeared on the first of them. Remington-Rand 
became Sperry-Rand. There were still Remington typewriters, but 
for the first time since the days of Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict, 
he name that had been synonymous with “typewriter” was no 
lor ger a part of the corporate title. 


ee 


The Electronic 
Typewriter 


The legend of the typewriter is a legend of names. This 
was first demonstrated when Wycoff, Seamans and Benedict ac- 
quired the Remington name along with the physical resources to 
produce the machine. The new owners had already been associated 
with the product, of course, so it made sense that everything went 
as a package. But sometimes, the name goes on when everything 
else stays behind. 

For over 60 years, for example, all Remington Standard type- 
writers bore the legend, “Made At Ilion, N.Y.” Yet the recent 
typewriters named Remington were manufactured in Holland. 

In a similar fashion, the Underwood was acquired by the Italian 
typewriter manufacturer, Olivetti. Named after its inventor, the 
Olivetti typewriter was developed beginning in 1908 at Ivrea, Italy, 
and was a highly regarded product from the outset. After taking 
over the Underwood, Olivetti for a time continued to produce 
machines called Underwood which were strikingly similar in ex- 
ternal appearance to the original devised by Franz Wagner. Inter- 
nally, however, the machine contained nothing that neither Wagner 
nor John Underwood ever laid eyes on. So legendary had the 
original Underwood No. 5 been, with over 30 years of continuous 
production, that the latter-day product even identified itself as the 
Underwood Five. But it was an Underwood in name only. 
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Royal had become a legendary name too, even though, like all 
e other traditional American typewriter builders, the manufac- 
turing company had gone through reorganizations. For a time the 
Royal Typewriter Company became Royal-McBee. Then it be- 
came a division of Litton Industries. Litton also acquired Triumph- 
dler, a German typewriter builder which manufactured the Adler 
pewriter, whose origins were earlier traced back to Wellington P. 
idder, and the Triumph, a make that appeared in 1910 as successor 
to the oblique-frontstrike Norica of 1907. In addition, Litton 
quired the British Imperial, also described earlier. The Royal had 
been manufactured in Hartford, Connecticut, almost from the 
start, although the very first models were assembled in a small loft 
n downtown Manhattan. After the 1950's, however, the cost of 
abor made it more sensible for all the machines to be built 
yverseas. For a time, the Royal typewriter was an Adler by a 
ifferent name. 

In 1978, Litton Industries sold Triumph-Adler to, of all con- 
erns, Volkswagen. 

So what’s in a name? Besides a legend, that is? 

Today, only two makes of typewriters are still manufactured in 
\merica: the Smith-Corona, after a merger with the manufacturer 
he Marchant calculator, forming. today’s SCM Corporation, 
IBM. It might be argued that these firms do maintain the 
tions on which they were founded (particularly IBM, which is 
y regarded for its refined style of doing business, as well as for 
e quality of its product; an old joke depicts a secretary calling in 
) her boss, “Sir, there are two office-equipment salesmen to see 
ou, and a gentleman from IBM.”). But in truth, technological 
ancement had made these venerable firms into relative new- 
ers to the typewriter market. 

Ww can a company whose typewriter product extends back to 
4 and another that took on typewriters in 1933 be “the new kids 
the block?” The answer is that the typewriter has become 
€ctronic. The factory skills of building mechanical and electro- 
echanical typewriters are different from those of building elec- 
on ic typewriters. So are the factory tools, the basic components, 
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even the fundamental sciences that guide the design and construc- 
tion of typewriters. The electronic typewriter of today has only 
two things in common with the typewriters of the past: it prints 
letters in sequence, and it uses the Sholes keyboard. The most 
skilled and talented mechanical typewriter craftsman would not 
know the first thing about making an electronic typewriter, unless 
he forgot all about levers and springs and took up the study of chips 
and ROMs. 

If the electronic typewriter is a new product, then the electronic 
typewriter industry is a new industry. Its only ties to the past are 
the retention of a few legendary names. But it also includes names 
that one might never have expected to find on a typewriter. 

Exxon is one—the giant petroleum company. At a time when 
many oil producers were diversifying, Exxon identified the office 
products industry as one of the biggest growth areas. Its corporate 
planners were correct. Practically every piece of office hardware 
must be updated, if the office is to project the progressive image it 
has always found essential. 

The carbon paper that John Underwood began his career with is 
not entirely a thing of the past, but neither is it truly of the present. 
A “cc” nowadays is more likely to be produced in a photocopier 
than in a typewriter. In-office computers are replacing everything 
from the mechanical bookkeeping machines to the filing cabinets to 
the drawing boards in the graphic arts department. The telephone 
has evolved from a simple extension of the voice to the major 
transmitter of digital data. And, of course, the electronic typewriter 
can type circles around any mechanical typewriter ever built. 

What we are witnessing is exactly the same kind of revolution 
that struck a century ago, when mechanical devices invaded the 
office, only this time the invasion is an electronic one. And just as it 
took established mechanical manufacturing facilities such as Re- 
mington’s to produce the original generation of office machinery. 
so it often takes an established electronic manufacturing facility to 
produce today’s generation of equipment. 

Exxon was not an electronics manufacturing company, so 1 
acquired Vydec, a maker of word processors, which began [0 
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develop an electronic typewriter. The result was introduced in 1977 
QYX. By today’s standards the product was rather expensive 
and complex to operate. Yet in an industry that has always sought 
to define its “firsts,” the QYX does draw consensus as “the first 
electronic typewriter.” 

Olivetti appears to have been the producer of the first commer- 
y successful electronic typewriter, with its models 201 and 221 
ing their debut in 1978. Thereafter, electronic typewriters 
gan appearing as rapidly as mechanical typewriters had in 1886. 
me of the companies building them bore the legendary names of 
pewriters, others were more famous for different kinds of prod- 
ts. They were Adler, Brother, Canon, Facit, Olympia, Pana- 
gnic, Royal, Silver, Sharp, Smith-Corona, and Xerox. Anyone 
ho knows the main product lines of some of these firms might at 


ese may seem odd combinations at first glance, but they are 
y no stranger than the Sholes & Glidden being made in a 
g machine factory; or the Smith Premier being built by a 
smith; or the Wellington by a printing-press inventor; or the 
earns and the Adler by bicycle manufacturers; or the Underwood 
carbon paper manufacturer. The common denominator in all 
cases is not that the manufacturers were experienced at 
ewriter manufacture, but they were experienced at the manufac- 
ce and/or marketing of products that were in some way similar. 
ais gave them the resources and skills needed to produce out- 
ding typewriter products. 

The prototype of the Panasonic electronic typewriter was devel- 
ed in April 1982. However, that was hardly Panasonic’s intro- 
Ction to the typewriter business. The firm had been manufactur- 
$ motors, platens, electronic chips, and other components used 
rious typewriter makers, as well as the robotic factory tools 
other manufacturers used in the production of their type- 
ters. The idea of actually building a Panasonic typewriter 
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developed around 1974. In January 1982 a market study was 
concluded, and from its findings the decision was made that there 
was indeed a place in the world for a Panasonic electronic office 
typewriter. 

Using the April 1982 prototype as a basis, another market study 
was conducted, resulting in 52 improvements to the machine. 
More studies and tests resulted in additional improvements, until 
fully 252 changes had been made between the prototype and the 
production model. 

While the majority of these changes related to the operating 
characteristics of the machine—size and placement of function 
keys, color and brightness of the display, noise reduction, location 
of internal batteries, simplification of the installation of inter- 
changeable daisy wheels, improvements to the correction system, 
and so on—one of the most important considerations was, as it has 
been since 1874, the styling of the machine. 

Electronic typewriters collectively have adopted a “look” that is 
different from that typical of electro-mechanical and mechanical 
typewriters. Their wedge-shaped styling reflects the recent findings 
of aerodynamics that are visible in such devices as Formula One 
racers, fuel-efficient passenger cars, and certain spacecraft. Whereas 
the emulation of streamlining may have been ludicrous on mechan- 
ical typewriters (it made something that basically required a box 
shape into something better fitted for self-propelled travel), the 
form of an electronic typewriter can be more arbitrary in relation to 
certain aspects of its function. For example, manual typewriters 
stood tall because of the necessity that they contain the long 
intermediate links between key lever and typebar. But in an 
electronic typewriter, most of the controlling parts could all fit in 
the palm of the hand, and could be packaged in a typewriter frame 
of virtually any shape. Since there was no longer so strict 2 
requirement that form and function be compatible, the electronic 
typewriters could adopt a profile that suggested futurism, and that 
was consistent with other kinds of electronic products. 

To the unaccustomed eye, electronic typewriters may often look 
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more alike than different. But to that same unaccustomed eye, an 
upstrike Remington probably looks much like its vastly different 
_ contemporary the Smith Premier. The person who operates the 
‘ typewriter, however, does not have an unaccustomed eye, and can 
_ quickly discern one electronic typewriter from another. As impor- 
tant as reliability and ease of operation is attractiveness of design, 
because the operator has to look at it all day long. 
Panasonic uses the most knowledgeable experts in the design of 
- its products, whether they be experts in engineering or esthetics. 
_ And when it comes to judging the looks of a typewriter, theres no 
better expert than a typist. Another study was held where typists 
_ were asked to enter a room containing several electronic typewriter 
designs, spend a brief five seconds surveying them, and then report 
which they found most attractive. The five-second time limit was 
imposed on the premise that the first impression is the lasting one. 
ne design in particular was the resounding favorite. It was quite 
ferent from the Panasonic prototype—but it is the design of the 
nasonic production models. 
Good looks are important, but they are not the reason the 
tronic typewriter is superior to all its predecessors. The super- 
ty of the electronic lies beneath the skin, in the fact that it can do 
ore efficiently all the things that mechanical and electro-mechani- 
cal typewriters did well, plus things they did badly, plus things 
y could not do at all. 
Yet for all their multitudes of capabilities, the electronics are 
prising, even startling from one perspective: what you sce 
neath the cover panels. Anyone accustomed to the innards of 
hanical and electro-mechanical typewriters is used to seeing a 
ace crammed with working parts. But when you open an 
lectronic typewriter, what you see is. . . space. The largest visible 
ct is the ribbon cartridge. As far as the eye is concerned, there is 
© mechanism in an electronic typewriter—and the eye is not so far 
ong about this. For although mechanical and electro-mechanical 
/pewriters had thousands of working parts, electronic typewriters 
€ about a hundred. This is one reason why they are more 
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reliable than their predecessors. The equation between simplicity of 
construction and increased durability is as true in the day of the 
electronic typewriter as it was in the day of the Oliver. 

In view of all the miniaturization of working parts, it might seem 
surprising that the electronic office typewriter is often larger than 
the older machines it replaces. The mystery disappears, however, 
when one realizes that by standards of mechanical and electro- 
mechanical typewriters, a machine like the Panasonic is a “wide- 
carriage” model. In a conventional wide-carriage typewriter, the 
body would be narrower while extra-long rails accommodated the 
travel of the extended carriage. But in today’s single-element 
machines, where the printing point moves across a stationary 
platen, it is the length of the written line that partly dictates the 
width of the entire typewriter. Equally important is the width of 
the keyboard. This was carefully worked out in the Panasonic to 
ensure that the space between keys was just right, not so close 
together as to make one key difficult to distinguish from another, 
not so far apart that any becomes a strain to reach. 

In short, the electronic typewriter is the first typewriter whose 
size, shape, and overall layout was determined by the requirements 
of the operator in making it go, and not by the requirements of the 
machine to get going. 

We have stated repeatedly that the electronic typewriter is supe- 
rior to all its predecessors. Perhaps the time has come to substanti- 
ate that statement. 

Probably the single most important factor is that the typist is able 
to create first-class work in less time, and with less tedium and 
frustration than with any earlier typewriter. The act of centering 
titles and headings, for example, used to require a time-consuming 
and dull process of counting the characters to be printed, and 
working the backspace once for every two. On the fully equipped 
electronic typewriter, the typist presses the “center” button and 
then types the material in the normal fashion, and it becomes 
centered automatically. And that automatic centering can serve for 
the center of the page, the center of the space between margins, ot 
the center of the columns, all with equal case. 
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On a full-featured office electronic, the act of underscoring also is 
automatic. On all previous typewriters, it was necessary to return 
to the beginning of the material to be underlined and then do the 
underlining. It was like having to type the same material twice, 
especially on typewriters that did not have repeat keys. 

An electronic memory typewriter works in a manner different 
from all previous typewriters. On all the others, the character is 
printed the moment the key is struck. But on an electronic, at the 
option of the typist, the character is stored in memory and exhib- 
ited in the LED display when the key is struck. Only once the end 
of the line has been reached does the printing system go into action. 
_ This means that typos can be corrected before they ever reach the 
_ paper, and it is much simpler and quicker to change an entry in 
_ memory than to change a printed character. 

_ Typing first into memory, then letting the mechanism print 
- automatically at the end of the line, is conducive to greater accuracy 
q in the first place. The typist can continue working the keyboard as 
the mechanism prints. The hands never have to reach for a line 
space or carriage-return lever, meaning there is less likelihood they 
would return to an incorrect position on the keyboard. Meanwhile, 
all typing instructors emphasize the importance of establishing 
rhythm in professional touch-typing, and the automatic print- 
‘ing of an electronic typewriter permits the typist to maintain 
‘Stride. 
If an error does sneak through to the page—as can happen when a 
ypist is concentrating on the material being transcribed, and not on 
‘the display—the memory correction system of fully equipped 
r ectronic typewriters allows the printer to return to the exact 
location of the error, and automatically lift it off the paper. The 
“process is swift and sure. 
_ Proportional spacing and right-hand justification make for a 
eater, more professional, more businesslike document, but they 
ere impractical before the advent of the memory typewriter. 
Jow they are routine and automatic. 
_ Frequently typed phrases, clauses, and addresses can be stored in 
Memory, and printed automatically at the touch of a button. The 
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repetitive, tedious aspects of typing become the function of the 
typewriter, not the burden of the typist. 

Margin stops, tab stops, and decimal tabulator positions for 
different page formats also can be entered into memory, and called 
forth as required for different applications at the touch of a button. 
Again, the time-consuming and tedious functions of typewriting 
are taken over by electronic circuitry. 

The KBI and KBII switch accommodates an increased number of 
characters, expanding the capacity of the typewriter without hav- 
ing to enlarge the keyboard and make it more cumbersome. 
Boldface type for emphasis or for headings can be invoked at the 
touch of a button, without even having to change the daisy wheel. 

The Panasonic KX-E708 electronic typewriter can store and 
retrieve data on magnetic tape, giving it the ability to type or edit 
the same “original” document as many times as required. In this 
sense it does what the automatic typewriters of the past attempted 
to do, but with the additional benefit of editing. 

Many electronic typewriters possess a communications port that 
enables them to interface with computers, doing double duty as 
computer printers with letter-quality results. Connected by phone 
lines to companion electronic typewriters across town or across the 
country, the same electronic correspondence machines can even 
become the transmitting typewriters the telegraphers of the 1880's 
used to dream about. A letter typed in one place can be reproduced 
in another in the time it takes to type, without danger of being lost 
or damaged by the post office. “Electronic mail” has become an 
everyday reality. 

Most electronic typewriters use the daisy-wheel printing system 
instead of its single-clement counterpart, known as the golf ball. 
The daisy wheel strikes with a gentler force, causing less wear on 
the platen and maintaining the typewriter’s high quality of output, 
yet the force is sufficient that a sizeable number of carbon copies can 
be produced when required. More importantly, the characters of 
the daisy wheel all strike from the same forward angle, rather than 
some coming down from above or up from below, as is the case 
with the “golf ball.” This makes for a surer strike of the character, 
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_ which was obviously understood by such 19th-century pioneers as 
_ Crandall, Hammond, and Blickensderfer, who built flat-sided type 
_ wheels and cylinders instead of spheres, and it eliminates the 
“slipping” of characters that has been a complaint with “ball”-style 
~ machines. 

4 Yet for all its additional features and functions, its extra reliabil- 
“ity, its ability to increase productivity, and its elimination of the 
most tedious aspects of typing, the electronic typewriter comes 
with a price tag that challenges that of electro-mechanical type- 
“writers. Simply by virtue of having fewer parts, it can be assem- 
bled less expensively. 

When the Sholes & Glidden Type Writer appeared in 1874, it was 
priced at $125. Many electronic typewriters today can be purchased 
for double that dollar figure. Some of the more expensive cost 
‘out 10 times as much. But even at 10 times the figure, the most 
fully equipped electronic typewriter costs less, in relative dollars, 
d an the primitive Sholes & Glidden did. 

_ A high-priced typist in 1874 earned $10 per week; a high-priced 
t pist today may earn in excess of $300 per week. The electronic 
typewriter may cost 10 times as much as the original Type Writer, 
but the electronic typist is paid thirty times as much as the first 
mechanical typist. The increase in the cost of machines has lagged 
behind the increase in the cost of living generally since the 1870’s, 
and well behind the increase in cost of such highly skilled labor as a 
irst-class typist. So the electronic typewriter is a bargain twice 
Over: it requires lower capital investment, and, through its effi- 
siency, it lowers the cost per project of a well-paid typist. 

_ During the semicentennial of the typewriter on September 12, 
923, corporate and political leaders made speeches heralding “the 
we of Communications” wrought by the writing machine. We 
in that age even more completely today because we communi- 
ate more efficiently, more precisely, at less cost. Communication 
; the source of understanding between business colleagues, be- 
Ween governments, between the peoples of the world. The type- 
Titer was the first complex machine manufactured for communi- 
tions. In its mechanical form, it contributed to a world that saw 
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great progress toward the furtherance of individual liberties, the 
prospect of a peaceful global society, and the spread of prosperity. 
In its electronic form, it should be able to make even stronger 
contributions to those important ends. 

In the future, the legend of the typewriter will be as ultimately 
tied to social progress as it has been in the past. But it will be a more 
dynamic legend that is written—and we are looking forward to 
writing it. 
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The typewriter wove itself into the very fabric of society. 


Songs were written about it... 
“The Typewriter Song” 
by Leroy Anderson. 


Jokes were made about it... 
“She sure is cute, but can she type?” 


Mysteries were written around it... 
Typewritten letters were matched 
to typewriters to unveil the murderer. 


National contests were based on it... 
Speed typing tests were held 
to determine the world’s fastest typist. 


Education was aided by it... 
Millions of students toted portable typewriters 
to colleges and prep schools. 


And now it communicates, remembers, calculates, and 
prints without a typist. The typewriter legend continues in 
the new era of computerization. 


From the Panasonic Antique Typewriter Collection 


The Bennett, possibly the least expensive 
fully keyed typewriter ever produced, sold 
for $18. It could fit into a pocket and was 
manufactured in 1907 as “The Junior.” 


The Hammond, introduced between 1880- 
84, sported cover panels in varnished wood 


and had pianolike block keys. The design a = 
attempted to conceal the mechanical nature _« - 


of the product. 


The first “modern” typewriter was de- 
veloped in the mid-1980’s. The Underwood 
No. 5 model, introduced in 1900, estab- 
lished the pattern to which all typewriters 
conformed for the next 60 years. 


Industrial Company 


The Noiseless No. 4 typewriter of 1916, a 
product of Wellington Kidder, was com- 
pletely sealed to achieve quiet operation. 
Until its time, typewriter mechanisms were 
uncased, making typing a noisy operation. 


Introduced in 1887, the Yost typewriter was 

unique among upstrike typewriters because 
of its novel typebar action, and because 

it was the only member of its breed that had 
an enclosed frame. 
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